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Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 








“Trouble has begun in the garden. 
Cut worms are cutting the cabbage, 
tomatoes and other plants.” 

This is the wail that has gone up 
The 


gardeners are not by themselves in 


from nearly every gardener. 


having this trouble. The worms do 
not spare the field crops. Long years 
ago when the branches and ponds 
were not drained and the toads eould 
raise almost anywhere, we did not 
have so many worms beeause the 
toads kept them well cleaned up. As 
the eut worm is a nocturnal or night- 
moving insect it is necessary to have 
a night-moving destroyer. 
GETTING RID OF CUT WORMS 

Where a garden has a board fence 
around it and some boards or chucks 
Iving on the ground,toads ean be ear- 
ried to it and one toad will destroy 
more worms in a week than the most 
diligent person. We had some Ply- 
moth Roek chickens that ate up our 
toads and we have not been able to 
eet our place stocked like it was a 
Blue birds are good 


And 


place some boxes about the 


few vears ago. 


worm destroyers. every one 
should 
gardcn cut of the reach of eats (and 
freehled-faced boys, too, if possible) 
for them to build in. Some writers 
on the worm say that they raise un- 
der trash and that by keeping the 
trash well 


loaned up that they will give but lit- 


dead leaves and other 


tle trouble. Others advocate using 


poison, but the trouble about that is 


thet nearly every farmcr has some 
voung ehickens running in his gar- 
den and if they do not eat the poison 
they will eat the dead worms and get 
poisoned, so that it is not practieal 
to use it. 


FIGHTING THE BILL BUG. 


A member of the Experiment Sta- 
tion suggested that we take some 


spirits ef turpentine and mix it with 
sawdust, about one pint of the spir- 
its to the peek of sawdust, and put 
it around corn to prevent the bill bug 
We want- 
ed to try his remedy, also to use some 


from destroying the corn. 


kerosene and land plaster in about 
the same proportion for the same 
purpose, not with a view of killing 
the bugs, but running them off. A 
little salt mixed with the manure for 
corn and put in the hill will some- 
times prevent the worms from killing 
it while very young. An old remedy 








for them in black bottom lands is 
We have 
often seen this used successfully for 


white sand or road dust. 


This insect rarely trou- 
up-lands, 


bud worms. 
bles corn on especially 
sandy soil. 
A FINAL WORD ABOUT THE INTEREST 
LAW PROPOSITION 

We concluded not to say anything 
more on the interest matter, but we 
will say to our friend John MeDowell 
that at the present rate it is hard for 
business men to borrow money on 
bankable paper, even United States 
If he will notice, the rate in 
New York runs from 4 to 6 per cent. 
There is very little demand at pres- 
The 


of this is, all of the money is being 


bonds. 


ent for stocks or bonds. AUS 
used in industries that pay a larger 
per cent, even though there is more 
risk. We do not regard this as a bad 
state of affairs; it shows a remarka- 
ble development along industrial 
Tf those 


money being so easy to be had will 


lines. who write about 
give their addresses, we ean put them 
in correspondence with parties whe 


will give them the best of bankable 


first-named figures will 


paper and get them 6 per cent for | 


all their money. 


HARRY FARMER. 





Sugar Cane or Sorghum for Stock. 


Farmers will soon be planting for- | 


age feed for horses, mules and eattle. 
There is nothing better as feed for 
horses, mules and eattle than cane. 
Two acres of good land planted in 
sorghum cane is equal to twenty bar- 
rels of corn. Plant in rows 31% to 4 
feet apart, eight to ten inches in the 
drill. Chop out as you would eotton 
one to two stalks in hill. Cultivate 


as you would eotton or corn. One 
gallon of clean seed will plant an 


Cut 
seed and blade have matured. 


the cane down after the 
Put 
up in shocks as you would corn by 


acre. 


binding a tight eord around the top | 


just below heads so as to keep the | 


rain water out. It will keep in this 
eondition 
bright and fresh as the day you eut 
it. Haul to the barn as you need it. 
Ten to twelve good size stalks is 
Cut 


with cutter, four to six inches long 


enough for one mule. 


for feeding. You need not feed any 
grain to your stock while feeding the 
‘ane and seed. Mules, horses and eat- 
tle will stay fat all the winter fed on 
the cane, fodder and seed. The eanc 
does not scour stock. Ilorses and 
mules keep fat on it while at work. 
with two or three ears of corn. 
H. S. JONES. 
Wyatt, Wake Co., N. C. 


d 


all winter and will be as | 


the enane 


The Cold Snap and the Damage to 
Truck and Fruit. 


Wilmington, N. C.,, April 11.—The | 


Carolina Fruit 
Journal, in its issue of yesterday 


printed a symposium of opinions 


from many of the strawberry and 
vegetable growers in this district re- 


garding the damage wrought by the 


| cold snap of a few days ago, and edi- 


“Although many of 
them place the loss at 20 and 25 per 


torially says: 


eent, we must nevertheless, think the 
eover the 
This 


statement is predicated upon advices 


ereatest per cent of damage. 


received up to the hour of going te 


press, and that being true, the erop 


and Truck Growers’ | 


8th. Do not furnish the potash of 
a tobacco fertilizer by means of mu- 
riate of potash, as it produces a bad 
quality. 

9th. Do not apply kainit to tobacco 
or tobacco lands, as it produces a bad 
quality of tobacco. 

10th. Do not use low-grade sul- 
phate of potash in tobacco fertilizers, 
as it causes inferior quality in the 
tobacco. 

11th. 


ash always improved the quality of 


High-grade sulphate of pot- 


tobacco, and generally inereased the 
yield. 


12th. The tobacco having the best 


| combustibility was grown with ear- 


will be fully up to last year’s aver- 


The berries in the main were 


age. 
well strawed and covered, and thus 
little. 


protected, they suffered but 


| Those bared to the elements suffered 


The writer rode all 
the way from Goldsboro to Wilming- 
tallied 
number of growers at different sta- 


considerably. 


ton yesterday, and with «a 
tions, and in almost every case it was 
ascertained that the damage is far 
below the first estimate. 


“The fields are all as white with 


| blossoms as ever, and picking, pack- 


bonate of potash, but the cost of ear- 
bonate of potash often excludes its 
use. 

13th. Never apply lime to land im- 
mediately before planting it in to- 
In fact, its bad effects upon 
euring will sometimes last for sev- 


bacco. 


| eral years. 


14th. Phosphorie acid generally in- 


| creases the yield, but does not affect 


ing and shipping has begun in earn: | 


est. Anywhere from fifteen to twen- 


ty carloads will go forward by to- 


day’s express and refrigerator trains, 


and henceforth activity will be lively | 
| phorie acid and potash. 


in shipping circles as long as there 
is a berry in sight.” 





The Foundation Facts About Fertilizing 
Tobacco. 


The salient principles in the use of | 7‘ : See 
| These were tested in this State by 


fertilizers for the tobacco crop may 


be summarized as follows: 


the quality. 

15th. Nitrogen produces in most 
eases an inereased yield; but no 
marked effects on quality could be 
detected. 

16th. Yard well 


adapted to tobaceo, as it is apt to 


manure is. not 


contain detrimental chlorine com. 
pounds, and contains relatively too 


much nitrogen and too little phos- 


Having thus discussed the general 
principles affecting the production 


and fertilization of the tobacco erop, 


| we think it may be well to conclude 
| with two or three speeitie formulae 


Ist. Apply fertilizers with refer- | 


ence to improvement of quality rath- 
er than quantity, and never sacrifice 
quality of tobacco for quantity. 

2d. Many that 


marked inerease in yield make tobae- 


things produce 
eo of inferior quality. 

3d. Use coneentrated fertilizers as 
the extraneous matter—matter, not 
plant food, very often has the effeet 
of making inferior tobaceo. 

tth. Tobaeeo lands should not be 
eropped by plants that take out of 
the soil relatively much potash and 
little chlorine. 

5th. Never apply any fertilizer to 


tobacco that contains much, if any, 


ehlorine. 

6th. Chlorine always causes tobae- 
eco to burn badly. 

Tth. Never apply common: salt to 
tobacco lands. 


| 20, Plot 


for the fertilization of the crop. 


one of the most intelligent, studious 


and sueceesstul growers, the late 
Maj. R. L. Ragland, and may there- 


fore be taken to be reliable. He tried 
six different system of fertilization 
one year. On Plot No. 1 he applied 
50 pounds of sulphate of ammonia, 
8O pounds of dried blood, 50 pounds 
of sulphate of potash and 114 pounds 
of aeid phosphate. This plot pro- 
dueed tobaceo of the value of $131.- 
No. 2, fertilized with 72 


| pounds of nitrate of soda, 80 pounds 


| the value of $127.90, 


of dried blood, 120 pounds of sul- 
phate of potash and 114 pounds of 
acid phosphate, produced tobacco of 
Plot No. 3, fer- 
tilized with 160 pounds of dried 
blood, 120 pounds of sulphate of pot- 
ash and 114 pounds of acid phos- 
phate, produced tobacco of the value 
of $146.60. These three plots were 
the most successful of the six tested. 
Ile remarked that where dried blood 
and nitrate of were used, in 
combination or separately, there was 
seareely any field firing, much less 
than where no fertilizers were used, 
—April Southern Planter. 


soda 
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THE WATER HOLDING CAPACITY | ground and apparently enough for 


OF SOILS. 





Some Important Considerations in Corn 
Planting. 


If one of our readers were to take 
a box a foot square and fill it up with 
marbles and pour water over them, 
a thin film of water would adhere to 
each marble, and this film of water, 
if spread out on the surface, would 
square feet. Our readers 
understand by this time that water 
is held in the soil as a thin film often 
not half the of 
bubble just before it breaks, which 
No man 


eover 37.7 


thickness a 
surrounds each soil grain. 
would think of planting corn in a 
seed-bed made up of lumps an inch 
in diameter for the reason that these 
would not hold sufficient water, the 
air spaces would be too great, and 
these clods would soon dry out. 

i, these marbles were 
reduced in diameter until they were 
the size of coarse sand, the water 


however, 


holding capacity would be increased 
exactly in the proportion of the re- 
duced diamters, but still no farm- 
er would think of growing a good 
crop on that kind of soil. If they 
were reduced to one one-thousandth 


the germination of all grains that 
are properly covered. 

Soil grains, however, can be re- 
duced so fine and keep so loose on 
that the passes 
through them very readily and the 


the surface air 
spaces between these grains are not 
sufficient to permit of capillary ac- 
tion. This is the condition described 
as the mulch of dry dirt. When the 
farmer cultivates his corn in a dry 


time, whether he has that object in 


| view or not, the real thing that he 


soap | 


of an inch, the upper surface of | 


the cubie foot is increased 
thousand times as much, or 37,000 
square fect; that is, the film of wa- 
these small 
marbles would cover that much sur- 
face. The soil grains of the average 
eultivated field 
in the four feet there 
enough surface to cover from one to 
sixteen acres for each foot 
of surface cultivated. Our readers, 
therefore, will see the necessity of 
thorough tillage in order that the 


soil may have water-holding capac- 


one 


ter which = surrounds 


are so minute 
is 


upper 


square 


ity. 

This simple statement of fact will 
enable them to understand quite a 
number of things that happen on the 
farm. For example, the more thor- 
oughly cultivated the corn field, the 
more moisture it will hold because 
the more finely and thoroughly the 


does is to make the mulch so light 
and loose that capilarity cannot oc- 
cur on the surface, and hence he pre- 
vents the moisture from below from 
passing out in the atmosphere and 
being wasted. This is good sense, 
correct science, and good farming. 

Now that corn planting time has 
come, he must not the foolish 
thing of planting his corn in this 
dust mulch, but below it. That is, 
he must plant his corn on the sur- 


do 


face of the moisture and not in the 
dust mulch. He must plant his corn 
where there is enough moisture sur- 
rounding the soil grains to enable 
the corn to take it up, and if he can- 
not do this conveniently, then he 
must press with a roller or float, or 
use pressure in some other way, to 


bring these soil grains so closely 


| around the seed that it ean absorb 


that | 


the moisture and germinate. 


This is what we mean by having a 
to the seed-bed. This 
is why we insist on cultivating oats 


solid bottom 


| stubble in the fall until it has a solid 


eorn field is tilled, the greater the | 


number of soil grains, the smaller 
the diameter, the larger amount of 
surface, and the greater 
amount of it capable 
of holding. Four feet of thoroughly 


hence 
moisture is 
cultivated clay soil has been known 
to hold 21 inches of water, and while 
this ean not all be given out for 
the use of plants, enough ean be 
given to furnish a full crop of any 
kind of grain. We have been having 
a dry time. In Towa and a good 
part of Illinois, Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, there has been a deficiency of 
about 15 inches of rain in the last 
twelve months, and yet the soils con- 
tain a surprising amount of moisture 
because of the thorough pulveriza- 
tion given by last year’s drought and 
by the last winter’s freeze. 
words, the soil that has been at all 


| his foot 


In other | 


bottom in which the wheat ean ger- 
minate. This is the reason why we 
insist on disking corn land in the 
You 
want by the disking to create a dust 
mulch and then get your oats at the 
bottom of the mulch and on top of 


spring before sowing oats. 


the soil where the grains are so 
closely pressed together that they 
can pump up water from the subsoil 
as the wick takes up oil in the lamp. 
This is the reason why in old times, 
when the corn was covered with a 
hoe, the good farmer insisted that 
the man with the hoe should put 
the top of the hill or 
else press it down with the hoe. This 
is the reason the good wife presses 
the earth with the back of the spade 
around the fine seeds which she has 


planted. 


on 


3ear these things in mind when 
Do 
corn in the dust, but plant it on the 
the dust and 
deep enough to get it there. If there 
is any doubt about it, then either roll 
it or go over it with a float so as to 


planting corn. not plant your 


moisture just under 


press the soil grains around the eorn 
and give it moisture at the start. 
This is the reason why men har- 
row their winter wheat in the spring, 
to create a dust mulch and shut off 
capillary action on the surface and 
allow the water to rise up from be- 


| low where the roots can get it. The 


well disked or plowed and disked ap- | 


proximates very closely to the con- 
dition of the 


of July and August. 
is quite near the 


The moisture 
surface of the | 


reason why so many wheat fields 


| have winter killed was not so much 


well cultivated corn | 
field in dry weather in the months 


from the severe weather as the dry- 
ing out of the soil from being too 
loose; that is, from the lack of a 
properly prepared seed-bed last fall. 





| fresh cocoons falls below 100 pounds 
|for each 





Bear in mind these few facts: 
That all plants to grow must have 
moisture; that this moisture does 
not lie in a good soil in the spaces 
between the soil grains, but on their 
surface; that when land is so full of 
water that the spaces between the 
grains are filled up, plants will not 
grow at all for lack of soil air, lack 
of breathing capacity, so to speak. 
Bear in mind that when the soil is 
too loose on top, it dries out; that 
you this loose condition on 
top in growing corn for the purpose 
of shutting off capillary action at the 
Study these things 
earefully and it will save you many 
thousands of dollars in the 
of Figure it out for 
yourself just how plants grow, how 
water exists in the soil, how it must 
be handled so that plants can get 
it, and vou have got hold of the 


form 


surface. out 
eourse 
a lifetime. 


first essential principle in all good 
farming.—Dr. Henry Wallace, in 
Wallace’s Farmer. 





A Word to Growers About the Silk 
Season of 1903. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The crop season of 1903 is in every 
way about three weeks earlier than 
Mulberry trees 
have been in leaf since April Ist. Ex- 


the season of 1902. 


cept where kept in cold storage silk- 
worm eggs have already hatched. The 


extreme earliness of the season is 
dangerous since a cold snap = may 


come on which will chill young worms 
unless silk growers are prepared to 
Heat 


should be used whenever the temper- 


heat their breeding rooms. 
ature falls below 73 degrees. 

The undersigned is in receipt of 
from the Silk Culture 
and Manufacturing Company of Tul- 
lulah Falls, Ga., to the effect that 
they will have a filature or silk reel 
running this year and are prepared 
to buy all the good eocoons offered 
at the highest market price. The 
New York manufacturer who bought 
our 1902 crop of cocoons is also in 
the market for this year’s. crop. 
There will be no trouble in disposing 
In fact the larger the 
crop, if it be of good quality, the 
easier it is to sell. 

Silk growers are earnestly advised 
to give abundant room in the trays 
Within the lim- 
its given in our Feeding Chart and 
in Bulletin 181, the increase of space | 


information 


of the crop. 


for growing worms. 





insures a proportionate increase in 
the yield of silk. Silk-worms cannot 
be profitably grown without abundant 
room and plenty of food. 


Before the worms have completed 
their growth a sufficient supply of 
dry odorless twigs must be prepared 
for the worms to climb and spin their 
Neglect of this causes the 
loss of a large amount of silk by the 
worms wandering around seeking a 
satisfactory place in which to form 
Whenever the weight of 


ecoeoons.,. 





the cocoon. 


of eggs incubated, | 
the grower is at fault either through | 
lack of skill or proper space and 
food! 

Our best cocoons sold last year at 
$1.00 per pound. A child of al 


ounce 





years with mulberry leaves at hand 
is able to attend to one ounce of 
eggs and their produce. The yield 
should be at least 33 to 40 pounds 
of dried cocoons worth $1.00 per 
pound. The work is done at home, 
indoors, and is quite easy except dur- 
ing the last few days when the worms 
No other occupation 
open to women and children of re- 
finement will pay more for the time 
and investment than silk growing. 

The establishment of a filature in 
the South marks the turning of the 
most difficult corner. The future of 
silk growing is along a straight line. 
Skill, industry and perseverance are 
all that is required to make this 
enormously valuable industry a per- 
manent fixture. 

A magazine devoted to silk-culture 
has been established in Georgia. A 
specimen copy may be had gratis by 
any one interested by addressing 
Silk, Tullulah Falls, Ga. 

The undersigned will undertake to 
find sale for all the good cocoons that 
ean be produced in the State this 
year. Growers are advised to choke 
all their cocoons and buy fresh eggs 
next year. Practical gardeners find 
it more profitable to procure their 
seed anew each year from dealers 


are ravenous. 


who make a special business of rais- 
ing seed. So it will be with silk 
growers. 

Those who have cocoons to sell are 
requested to send me a sample as 
and dried and_ to 
state how much they have for sale. 
Don’t be afraid of overburdening the 
market. The more there are to sell 
the easier it is to sell them. 

GERALD MeCARTHY, 
Biologist, N. C. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Raleigh, N. C., April 8, 1903. 


soon as choked 





Newton Enterprise: Strawberry 
growers say a good many young ber- 
ries were killed by the frost last 
week, but the new blooms are coming 
on every day and they expect an 


Mrs. P. C. 





early and full crop. 


Shuford of this place has a Ply- 
mouth Rock hen that up to last 
Thursday had laid 100 eggs. The 


to lay November 15th, 
and is still at it. Mr. M. M. Cline 
says he has the best wheat this year 


hen began 





he ever saw. It was knee high a 


week and 


ago, as thick as it can 
stand. All the farmers we have talk- 


ed with are jubilant over the wheat 
this year. 





Rockingham Headlight: Quite 
a number of our farmers tell us that 
they have planted some corn, and 
some of them planted their 
entire ——The country 
around Laurinburg will plant 2,000 
acres in melons, cantaloupes, Irish 


have 
corn crop. 





potatoes, beans—and tobacco. 
The result of our inquiries among 
the farmers from different sections 
of the is that the cotton 
acreage in the country has not been 
greatly increased this season. 


county, 





You can raise a fine crop of trouble 
from the seeds of discontent. 
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EASY SCIENCE STUDIES FOR 
FARMERS. 
IV.—How Soil Was Made. 

[By Editor H. A. Bereman, of Colman’s Ru- 
ral World. Reprinted in The Progressive 
Farmer by permission.] 

On taking up the subject of soils 
with a view to classifying them ac- 
cording to their physical character- 
istics, as promised last week, we 
find that to properly handle this mat- 
ter from a “how” standpoint, it is 
necessary to go ’way back in geo- 
logic history and sit down, figura- 
tively speaking, on the barren rocks 
which form the earth’s crust and out 
of which soils have been made. A 
lecture on the science of geology, 
which treats of the formation and 
structure of the globe would be much 
too large a mouthful for us to under- 
take in this connection, although it 
is one of the most fascinating studies 
the investigator can pursue. A lit- 
tle knowledge of geology is neces- 
sary, however, if we are to under- 
stand the nature of soils, and as ag- 
riculture is so closely related to this 
topic that farmers are sometimes 
called sons of the soil, we consider 
it of sufficient importance to devote 
a little space to the early history of 
the rocks which compose the earth’s 
surface. 

If you will observe the sides of a 
deep railway cut, you will notice that 
at the top the grass is growing in a 
thin layer of dark colored soil; be- 
low this will be layers of clay or 
gravel and below this layers of lime- 
stone 
kind of rocks. The earth as far down 
as we have been able to dig or bore 
is made of layers—strata they are 
sometimes called—one on top of the 


or sandstone, or some other 


other, like those of an onion. 

If we could peel the rocky layers off 
from the earth’s surface and get at 
would doubtless be 
very much surprised, because we do 
centre of the 
earth is like. Some have guessed that 


the core, we 


not know what the 


it was molten and others bave sup- 
posed it to be solid rock, while still 
another speculator has almost proved 
that is a hollow 


his theory there 


space at the centre caused by the 
coutraction of the molten mass 
which was very likely the earth’s 


earlier stage, it being supposed that 
the sund and the earth in turn threw 
off another hot bubble which is our 
moon. The moon being small, has 
grown cold and is quite dead indeed. 
The earth has probably lost its origi- 
nal heat and now depends for warmth 
upon its parent, the sun, which still 
blazes in glory as the centre of the 
solar system. 

However interesting all these spee- 
ulations may be, we do know that the 
rocks make up the earth’s crust in 
distinet layers, each of which has a 
name and peculiar characteristics, 
no matter in what part of the world 
it is found. 

The different layers of rock make 
up a great book, each strata being a 
page, whereon the student may read 

the earth. 
in the rock 


the ancient history of 


The 


fossils embedded 


show what animals and plants lived 
at different ages. 


We learn that gi- 





i has poultry of all kinds, and their 





gantic trees grew at one time and 
that they turned into the coal about 
which we are having so much trou- 
ble in these modern days. We read 
in this wonderful book that enor- 
mous animals of queer shapes lived 
in some of these early days; they 
served their purpose and became ex- 
tinet, leaving only a few bones as 
mute monuments to their earthly 
eareer. We know that at one period 
tropical plants and animals lived and 
thrived in polar regions; that there 
came a time when the climate of the 
earth changed to perennial winter 
and great ice caps, miles thick, cov- 
ered all the earth except a strip on 
either side of the equator; that these 
great ice caps moved slowly towards 
the equator like a great glacier and 
ground the surface of the rocky 
crust into boulders and gravel and 
sand and dust; that about the time 
the glacier in the northern hemis- 
phere moved as far south as the 39th 
degree of latitude, another great 
change occurred which caused all 
this ice to melt except what now re- 
mains at the poles. 

Now the surface of the earth’s 
rocky crust has been turned 
soil. 


into 
A number of agencies have 
been engaged in the process. We 
will consider number 
some of these agencies, endeavoring 
to set forth in plain words the way 
in which these different influences 
made fertile soil out of barren rocks. 


in a future 





April Poultry Notes. 


This, of all months, is the best for 
hatching the pullets for winter lay- 
ers. Don’t lose sight of this fact, 
but do your best to get out a lot of 
chicks this month. 

Select your most vigorous and pro- 
lifie laying hens, that are of good 
size, to lay the eggs from which to 
hatch the chicks that are to be your 
layers for next winter. Two-year-old 
hens that laid well as pullets last win- 
ter, will also, as hens, be the best 
producers. 

Select one or two of your very best 
hens; keep their eggs separate, and 
toe-mark the chicks from their eggs. 
The cockerels from these eggs should 
be saved for your next season’s mat- 
ings. In this way you will improve 
your laying stock from year to year. 
It is always advantageous to grow 
your stock from the best parentage 
possible. 

We trust special attention has been 
given to getting strong, new blood 
turkeys. Those who 
have neglected this will probably be 


among your 


disappointed the coming season; for 
it will be too late to do anything this 


season, other than to buy eggs for | 
blood Where | 
there are flocks of turkeys, no doubt 


new another season. 
they have mated before this time. 
Not in the history of the country | 


products, sold so well and at such 
high prices. At this time the stock 
of living or breeding poultry is very 
low, as is the stock of dressed poul- 
try and eggs in storage. All this 
tells us that prices must be high 
again next winter—perhaps not so | 





| and his family’s comfort ? 


above the average. Have all the ear- 
ly pullets you ean for winter layers. 

In growing young chicks it is quite 
necessary to mix considerable good 
common sense and judgment in with 
their care and feeding. 
quite too apt to coddle and care for 
them in ways not beneficial, and to 
neglect the most important demands 
of nature. Protecting them 
cold and damp is quite necessary: 
but this does not mean that they 
must be shut up on board floors, or 
that they must be kept by the fire. 
What they need is a dry, comfortable 
place to go into out of the wet and 
damp. Shade and hot sun is quite as 
necessary in summer. 

Your young chicks are quite sure 
to have bowel trouble. Much of this 
will come from bad feeding,—wet, 
sloppy food is almost certain to cause 
it. Corn meal mixed with cold wa- 
ter, and fed too wet, is sure to cause 
ats of 
kind may cause it, as will a continu- 
ous supply of over-rich food of any 
kind. Anything that causes indiges- 
tion will bring on bowel trouble. 
Damp and cold create a condition 
that produces it. All these may be 
avoided if you will have it so; in 


from 


Sour milk,—sour food any 


fact, much of all troubles that we 
have with our fowls and chicks is the 
outeome of and 
methods. 


neglect careless 

We note, so far, better results from 
early hatches than for the past two 
years. It is to be hoped that climatie 
influences may lend their aid in all 
directions the coming season. So 
far, the hatch in England has been 
quite satisfactory, as it has been 
here in the Southern States. “Bet- 
ter than usual” is the report from 
lower Jersey and eastern New York. 
The Northern and Western States do 
not hatch many chicks prior to April, 
but such reports as we have indieate 
better suecess than last season. Tu- 
lips and other early bulbs are ten 


Many are | 











days ahead of last spring about New | : Lav ; 
| until the gully is finally level. Nature 


York City. This would indieate an 
early spring.—Albany Country Gen- 
tleman. 





A Batch of Timely Farm Notes. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

So many new houses throughout 
the country stand out bare and for- 
lorn like a light-house on a reef. If 
trees are planted around them they 
are usually little slips stuck in the 
ground, receiving no care and at- 
tention, and with grass growing up 
around them so that before they 
furnish any grateful shade,the house 
is an old one. Man leaves a tree or 
two in his pasture lot under which 
the eattle retire and chew their cud 
in the heat of the day. Why should 
he not be as thoughtful of his own 
By a lit- 
be 


Dig a 


tle 
duced in a very few years. 


extra work, shade can pro- 


large and deep hole, and using plen- 


ty of well rotted manure, transplant 
an elm or a locust or a maple or a 


| ences and experiments 
} 





growth every year. It is usually 
possible to get a large tree near at 
hand and with a ball of two or three 
bushels of earth clinging to the 
roots. This is very easily done if 
the tree grows in clay soil. 

* * 4% 

In transplanting trees, and espe- 
ciaily wild forest trees. it is only a 
reasonable procedure to cut back the 
branches very severely. The main 
lateral roots of most trees will ex- 
tend out from the trunk approxi- 
mately as far as the height of the 
trees, and when transplanted proba- 
bly at least 90 per cent of the root 
system of any tree must be cut off. 
The more severely, then, the top is 
eut back to balance this root prun- 
ing the better chance the tree will 
have of living and making good first 
year’s growth. Especially is severe 
top cutting desirable if there is any 
likelihood of tke tree striking a 
drouth during its first or second 


year. 
* & * 


In planting out or transplanting 
trees, unless a ball of earth is re- 
moved with the roots, there is no bet- 
ter method than to sift sand 
around the roots. Unless the soil is 
very light and friable there will like- 
ly be air spaces around the _ roots 
which will cause them to wither and 
die. Of course if the soil can be 
hydrauliced there will be air 
spaces but on the other hand roots 
in packed 
heavy soil, which they never do in 
sand. Moist sand seems particularly 
adapted to the starting of the little 
rootlets. 


in 


no 


sometimes rot closely 


* + 


Little gullies around the farm, and 
even big ones, if a little more time 
is allowed, can be cured very readily 
with cedar-brush. Simply throw 
small pieces of brush into a washout, 
with the top of the brush pointing 
up-hill. The thick branches of the 
cedar will catch and hold the dirt as 
it is washed down. As the dirt cov- 
ers the brush of course other pieces 
ot brush will have to be thrown in, 
ean thus be made to do a 
amount of shoveling. 

* * 


large 


* 

Farmers do not appear to realize 
the value of the Farmers’ Bulletins 
issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Department employs some 
of the best scientitie agriculturists 
in the country and pays them good 
salaries. ‘They have at their com- 
mand an extensive library of refer- 
and ample 


| practical facilities for getting down 


| which may be investigated. 


to the facts regarding any subject 
Based 


| upon what they ean learn from ample 
| study and with the entire machinery 


poplar tree, six, eight or ten inches | 


in diameter; give it some water the 
first year, and always plenty of cul- 
tivation and stimulation and it will 


high as the past winter, but well | put out 18 to 80 inches of new 





| 


of the great Department of Agricul- 
ture at their command they prepare 
the best description they can on the 
growth of some particular plant, or 
the care and management of farm 
animals. Some particular bulletin 
may be the result of a number of 
years of experiment and study by sev- 
eral people, eminent in their line, and 
would cost any private publisher hun. 
dreds, if not thousands, of dollars to 
issue. The Department, however, 
publishes this information as a 
Farmers’ Bulletin, and it is free to 
any farmer in the land who wants 
to apply for it to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, or preferably, to his 
Senator or member of Congress. 
GUY E. MITCHELL. 
Washington, D. C. 
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NEWS 


GENERAL 
a The Irish Land Bill. 
An of 


was the introduction into Parliament 
last week by George Wyndham, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland in the British 
Cabinet, of the land bill 
discussed of late, this measure, it is 
if law, will 
regenerate Erin and restore content- 


event world-wide interest 


so much 


declared, enacted into 
ment and prosperity to its people. 
The measure is a stupendous one and 
involves vast sums of money, yet the 
experience thus far where similar 
plans to that outlined in the bill al- 
ready are in operation leads to the 
belief that it may work great results. 
Certainly it will stamp out at once 
greatest bane—landlord- 
The bill as introduced by Mr. 
Wyndham provides for advanees by 
government the means by which all 


Treland’s 





ism. 


the agricultural tenants in Ireland 
may become owners of the soil which 
they till. 
through a period of sixty-eight and 


They are to make payments 
a half years. The annual sum which 
they will have to pay will be an av- 
erage of 15 or 20 per cent less than 
the rents which they are now paying 
the landlords. 
lieved 


Thus they will be re- 4 
of that much of the tribute 
which they have been compelled te 
pay, and the difference will go into 
their own pockets to enable them to 
to build bet- 
ter houses, buy stock and tools, and 
It is estimated 
that the money involved in the re- 
form will aggregate $500,000,000 and 
that the maximum annual charge on 
the British treasury will be $1,950,- 
000. 
offset by reductions in the cost of 





improve their holdings 





drain the wet areas. 


This latter sum will be largely 


administration in Ireland amounting 
to $1,250,000.—Chieago Rural Voice. 








The Isthmian Canal and Our Colombian 
Negotiations. 


To Americans in general, and to | 
the at large, doubtless, the 
most striking of publie 
achievements at Washington is the 
final settlement, after more than half 
a century of discussion, of the main 


we orld 


recent 


features of a ship canal to connect 
the Atlantie and the Pacific, and to 
afford the world a new trade route 
destined to have a profound effect 
upon commerce and international re- 
lations. of the 
long-cherished American preference 


The abandonment 


for the Niearagua route has a good 


deal dampened public enthusiasm, 


while the details of the arrangement 
made for Uncle Sam’s occupation 
of the Panama Canal strip are in 
far from 
clean-cut and satisfactory that in- 
telligent Americans will prefer not 
to read the text of the treaty between 
the United States and Colombia. We 
compliment Colom- 
bian diplomacy upon the suecess it 
has had in dealing with Uncle Sam. 
and we may reasonably take an op- 


some respects so being 





may, however, 


timistie view of the whole business. 
The 


oceanic 


American ideal was an inter- 


sanal that should in a true 
an extension 


sense be of our 


own 


shore line. Although this is not what 


we have secured in legal fact and 
form (sinee we have gone to the op- 
posite extreme and made solemn com- 
pact that the canal shall forever be 
the 
public sense,—it being ours only in 


Colombia’s and never ours in 
a private way, just as it would have 
been the Panama Canal Company’s 
if that concern had been able to fin- 
ish it), we shall nevertheless be in a 
position to exercise in practical 
ways a dominant governmental in- 
fluence, even though, theoretically, 
we lack public rights. 

It will be a triffe anomalous, and 
from the sentimental standpoint a 
little humiliating, to find that we 
have entered upon the construction 
of our greatest and most permanent 


public work under conditions for- 


ever preventing our government from 


displaying its own flag upon its own 
property. Since in the treaty we de- 
clare that over the entire canal strip 
the sovereignty of Colombia remains 
absolutely unimpaired, it is plain 
that all the emblems of sovereignty 
must be Colombian. The Senate in 
special session, however, has ratified 
the treaty; and down in Colombia 
they are going to resume, for this 
one occasion, the pretense of having 
a constitutional government, in or- 
der to observe the formalities neces- 
sary before Uncle Sam will pay his 
money. Thus, there has been an al- 
leged Congressional election, and for 
the first time in years there will be 
a of the cham- 
bers. In the nature of the case, there 


session Colombian 
would seem to have been due to us 
from Colombia a large bonus for se- 
lecting the Panama rather than the 
Nicaragua route. Colombia could 
well have afforded to give almost any 
possible price for having the canal 
constructed upon its soil rather than 
across Central America. But Colom- 
bia is to have all the benefits of the 
canal on equal terms with our own 


| people, together with a ten-million- 


dollar bonus and annual rental 
money. If the Colombian Congress, 
under these cireumstanees, should 


not ratify the treaty promptly, it 
would only be beeause of a quarrel 
among the Colombian statesmen as 
to the division of the spoils.—Review 
of Reviews for April. 





Our National Drink Bill. 


The use of alcoholic beverages in 
this country has nearly doubled since 
1880, having increased from 10.09 
gallons per capita to 19.48 gallons, a 
gain of over 98 per cent. This is one 
of the several interesting faets which 
the American Grocer presents in its 
annual estimate of “stimulating bev- 
crages.” During this period the use 
of coffee has inereased a trifle over 
52 per cent, while the use of tea has 


decreased nearly 48 per cent. The 
total amount paid in this country for 
“stimulating beverages,” last year, 


was $1,369,098 276, $129,989,281 
more than the average yearly expen- 
The 
per capita expenditure for stimulants 
for 1902 was $17.33 for the 79,003,000 
inhabitants, or 4.7 cents a day. The 
per capita cost of alcoholic bever- 
ages (reckoning that the users of al- 


OF 


diture for the past five years. 








ecoholic stimulants form one-fourth 
of the population) was $69.32, or 19 
Bringing together into 
one group the cost at retail of all 


eents a day. 


beverages, we have as follows: 
Aleoholie drinks ..... .$1,172,56 
Non-alcoholic stimulants— 
Coffee .. .$149,891,030 
39,642,011 


5,235 


dic: See 





Cocoa ... 7,000,000— 196,533,041 
Total, 1902 ..........$1,869,098,276 
TPotal, 1901 ..445..<6. UBISZIZ386 
Potal; 1900 6.66 s..0. LIQS C1925 
Total, 1899 2.602 cs cc VAC 890,822 
Total, 1898 .......... 1,177,661,366 

The quantities of the four leading 


beverages consumed during the year 
ending June 380, 1902, were as fol- 
lows: 


Gallons. 
Comee 6.56.06 6ce sce se A AO8 IO S04 
IBGOP . 4.050 wae cont eo oloaot 
MNOS: oo aece sare os duineeene FOROS ONEEO 
Spirits and wines ...... 157,206,554 
The New York Press sees some- 
thing significant in these figures. It 


says: 

“Moralists will see in these figures 
a warning against the rapid pace 
which our people are setting in busi- 
ness and other affairs which induces 
the use of stimulants, and if they 
will compare the statistics of 1901, 
when the per-capita consumption of 
aleoholic beverages was 17.90, with 
that of 1902, when it was 19.48 gal- 
lons, there will be some force in their 
argument that the drink bill of the 


nation is excessively high. There 
may be some little satisfaction to 


them, however, in the fact that the 
consumption of spirits was not so 
great in 1902 as it was in 1892. The 
increase in the past ten years has 
largely been in wine and in beer. It 
is one of the interesting phases of hu- 
man nature, as shown by official fig- 
ures, that panie years, such as 1893, 
saw a much larger consumption of 
spirits than did years of general 
prosperity. Good times, when labor 
is employed and money is in abun- 
dance, stimulate activity in the wine 
and beer trade, while the consump- 
tion of spirits mounts high appa- 
rently in years of disatisfaction and 


distress.”-—New York Literary Di- 
gest. 





New Canal Project. 
The Great Lakes Ship Canal bill 


$9,000,000 were appropriated to deep- 
en the canals to nine feet. The ap- 
propriation was exhausted before the 
work was half completed, and a sean- 
dal ensued. To President Roosevelt 
is due the inception of the present 
plan.—Colliers’ Weekly. 





Labor Leader to Succeed Clark. 

Chicago, April 8.—E. E. Clark, of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Con- 
of the anthracite 
strike arbitrators, will be the suce- 
eessor of Carroll D. Wright as Com- 
missioner of Labor, according to in- 
timations given out by the President 
during his visit to Chicago yester- 
day. Mr. Wright on his retirement 
will become President of the Univer- 
sity of Wooster, Ohio. 


ductors and one 





WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 





The News Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy Readers. 


John D. Rockefeller has made a 
large bequest to the University of 
Nebraska. The amount is not known 
definitely, but is said to be $600,000. 
The University authorities say the 
report is authentic, but decline to 
discuss it until Chancellor Andrews 
makes a formal announcement. 


The Cuban Congress has reassem- 


bled. President Palma sent in a 
message dealing mainly with the 


work of the various departments of 
the government. The message says 
that the most cordial relations exist 
between Cuba and the United States. 
It urges a treaty with the 
United States wherein the question 
of coaling stations will be definitely 
settled. ; 


new 


Organized labor in the United 
States has enrolled under 


banner an army of 2,000,000 indus- 


now its 
trial workers, and reeruits are com- 
ing in at a rapid rate. Sinee the 
first of March 200 anplications for 
charters from new unions throughout 
the country have been received by 
the Seeretary of the American Fed- 
of ago 
there were but fifty-six central bodies 


eration Labor. Five years 
connected with the American Feder- 


ation of Labor. To-day there are 520. 


David R. Fran- 


cis, who has been mayor of St. Louis, 


Literary Digest: 





passed the New York Legislature 
March 26. This action brought the 
bill to Governor Odell for signature 
of 
twenty years, to provide an efficient 


and ended a political contest 


water highway for freight carriage 
between the Great Lake and the At- 
lantie seaboard from Buffalo to Troy. 
The final step is to secure the im- 
primatur of the people at the fall 
elections for an issue of bonds to de- 
The project in brief 
of the 
Erie, Champlain and Oswego Canals 


fray the cost. 
provides for the dredging 


to a depth of eleven feet, that barges 
may 
proposed 


thousand tons 
The 
improvements involve an 
of $101,000,000. The present 
canal route will be followed with few 
Seneca 
In 1895 


carrying one 
traverse the route. 
expendi- 
ture 
include 


deviations, which 


Lake and the Oswego River. 


governor of Missouri, and Seeretary 
of the Interior, is now president of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
to be held in St. Louis next year; and 
his efforts in promotion of that en- 
terprise have met with such astonish- 
that he 
gested as a President 
He is “prominently and frequently 


ing suecess has been sug- 


al “possibility.” 


mentioned as such in the West,” re- 
ports the Kansas City Journal. In 
the brief space of time between Feb- 
ruary 25 and March 10, Mr. Francis 
visited London, Paris, Brussels, Ma- 
drid, and Berlin, and had audiences 
with King Edward, President Loubet, 
King Leopold, and Emperor William. 
King Kdward promised to send to 
the Exposition the jewels of Queen 
Victoria’s jubilee of 1897, and Pres- 
ident Loubet promised to attend the 
Exposition in person, 
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STATE NEWS _ 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 
Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


ITon. Adlai 


guest of honor at a re-union of onc 


Stevenson is to be a 


of the fraternities of the University 
at Chapel Hill on June 2nd. 

Senator Overman has appointed 
Mr. R. S. Young, Jr., a son of Dr. 
R. S. Young, of Cabarrus County, a 
midshipman in the United States 
naval academy. 

The Chatham Reeord says there 
are now 132 convicts in the peniten- 
All told there are 850 State 
200 the 
State farm, known as the Caledonia 


tiary. 


eonviets, of whom are on 


farm. The brick-making plant at the 
penitentiary will be in operation by 
the end of April. 

Sanford Express: The Raleigh and 
Cape Fear Railway has filed a mort- 
$310,000 of 5 
cent bonds to provide for the exten- 
the 
which is about twenty-five miles be- 


gage to secure per 


sion of road to Fayetteville, 
yond Lillington, to which plaee the 
road is now being extended. 

Wilson dispatch, 6th: After one 
of the hardest fought battles in the 
history of the town of Wilson the dis- 
pensary won the fight here to-day by 
a majority of twenty-one. The elec- 
tion passed off very quietly, there 
being no show of ill-will on either 
side. The town is very quiet to- 
night. 

Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
Commissioner of Agriculture S. L. 
letter to-day 
from F. Bryant, of Caroleen, enclos- 


Patterson received a 


ing an advertisement of the Daisy 
Seed Farm Company, of Daisy, For- 
syth County, asking the Commission- 
The 


have a 


er’s opinion of the company. 
Daisy Company claims to 
wonderful variety of corn, which 
eame from Genoa, Italy, and is will- 
ing to sell seed at faney prices. The 
advertisement states that this corn 
will yield from 250 to 300 bushels te 
the acre. That statement is regarded 
as preposterous and Mr. Bright will 
not be advised to purchase. 

Mr. B. D. Heath, of Charlotte, 
Rev, LT. 
Marr, has given to Trinity College 
$2,000, to be known as the B. D. 
Heath Scholarship Fund. Mr. Heath 


is one of the most prominent busi- 


through his pastor, 


ness men in the South, and is inter- 
ested in every progressive movement 
Like 


a large number of business men, he 


in this section of the country. 


is gencrous in the use of his means, 
and in this gift shows his interest 
of that 
earnest and worthy young men who 


for the education class of 


are restrained by financial limita- 
tions. 


Greensboro dispatch, 9th: At a 
meeting of the committee to-night, 
Thomas S. Rollins was unanimously 


elected Chairman of the State Re- 





publican Executive Committee to 
succeed ex-Senator Pritchard,  re- 
signed. He is a son-in-law of the | 


latter, and it is understood arrived 


to-day and insisted on the place, all 





os 
Hamrick was elected member of the 
State Committee to sueceed Rollins. 
The committee, after long delibera- 
tion, recommended ex-Judge Robin- 
son, of Goldsboro, as member from 
North Carolina of the Natienal Com- 
mittee. 


other candidates resigning. 


Raleigh Cor. Messenger: The Su- 
preme Court affirms the sentence of 
Edward L. Utley, and he must now 
begin his twenty years in the peni- 
tentiary for killing Hotel Clerk Hol- 
lingsworth, at Fayetteville. The 
opinion of the Court was written by 
Justice Montgomery, and is unani- 
mous. The prisoner’s principal ex- 
eeption was based upon the alleged 
error of the trial judge’s 
lating to manslaughter. 


charge re- 
The Court 
holds that in no view of the evidence 
was. Utley guilty of a less offense 
than murder in the second degree, 
therefore any erroneous charge relat- 
ing to manslaughter was a harmless 
error. 

Dr. Geo. W. 
Graham, of Charlotte, recently point- 
ed out the fact that over half of the 
the State receive more 
money from the State Treasury than 
they pay into it, thus not only fail- 
ing to bear their proportion of the 
eost of the State government, but 
even receiving a premium on local 
expenditures. 


Lumberton Argus: 


counties in 


Cumberland was nam- 
ed as one of the favored counties. 
We want to see the whole list. We 
Dr. Graham 
a ridiculous situation 
“We fought Revolution- 
ary war on account of taxation with- 
out representation, but North Caro- 
lina has reversed that condition and 
allows half her counties representa- 
tion without taxation. Where is 
there another government that does 
the same?” 


hope Robeson isn’t one. 
says this is 


and adds: 


The Marshville Home, commenting 
on our recent clipping from the Tar- 
The South- 
erner does not know much about the 
Union County system. 


boro Southerner, says: 


A telephone 
here is so common in every neighbor- 
hood that we have quit talking about 
telephones. It is as much as we can 
do to keep up with the exchanges. In 
this county there are nine townships 


and we have ten telephone exchanges 





an average of over one exchange 
to each township. And when we note 
the fact that there are from 10 to 
250 telephones connected with each 
of these exchanges the Edgecombe 
contemporary will understand . why 
we don’t stop to talk about a tele- 
phone. In of the rural 
tricts ’phones are in every farmer’s 


some dis- 
residence for miles along the public 
roads, making a net work of wires 
equal to that in the cities a few years 
We have not obtained statis- 
tics in several months, but there are 
between 600 and 1,000 ’phones in the 
county, more than half of which are 
in the rural districts. 
or any other county can beat it, let 
us have the record. 


ago. 


If Edgecombe 





When a man loves a girl he can’t 
be nice to any one else; when a girl 
loves a man she’s nice to every one 
else. 





Road Building at the A. & M. College. 


One of the most important eco- 
nomic problems before the people of 
the 
provement of their public roads. The 


North Carolina to-day is im- 
people are at last aroused to the nec- 
essity of this work, and within the 
next few years, there will undoubt- 
edly be a demand for a large number 
of men who have scientifie and prac- 
tical knowledge of road-construction. 
In order to meet this demand, the 
North Carolina College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts at Raleigh 
offers Road- 


building for the benefit of those who, 


a Summer Course in 


from lack of time or for other rea- 
sons, are unable to take advantage of 
the regular college courses in engi- 
The 


prepare 


neering and road-building. 
Course will be 
those who wish to take up this work 


be of 
great benefit to those who are al- 


such as to 


in the future, and will also 


ready engaged in it. 

Instruetion will be given in loea- 
tion, grading, construction of road- 
bed, drainage, and the use of the va- 
rious materials for the road-eover- 


ing. Road-making machinery will be 
discussed, and the advantages and 


disadvantages of each machine ex- 
plained as applying to the different 
localities of our State. Practical_in- 
stuction will be given in such use, of 
the level instrument as is necessary 


to the road builder, and also such 
draughting as is. essential to his 


work. Visits will be made to places 
where roads are being built around 
Raleigh. 

The course will be in charge of 
Prof. W. C. Riddick, C. E., who will 
be assisted by Mr. C. L. Mann, B. 
©. E. 

The course will be from July 1st 
to July 31st. for the 
whole course: board and room $10, 


Expenses 


tuition and registration $6. Re- 
dueed rates on railroads. For addi- 
tional information address W. OC. 


tiddick, Professor of Civil Engineer- 
Riddick, Prof f Civil E r 


ing, A. & M. College, Raleigh, N. C. 





Some Gratifying Educational News. 


Superintendent J. Y. Joyner has 
given out the following items regard- 
ing recent edueational progress in 
this State: 

A letter from 
Bodie, of Franklin County, states 
that at the meeting of the County 
Board of Education Monday, without 
a dissenting voice in the communi- 


Superintendent 
if 


ties, six white schools in one town- 
ship were consolidated into one. One 
of the large districts is to have an 
$800 building and the other a $600 
building, half of the money in each 
case having already been donated by 
communities 
applied for consolidation with an of- 


citizens. Four other 





fer of $250 each to consolidate about | 


ten schools. This consolidation will 


probably be accomplished in the near 


future, as the campaign for it is now | 


going on. In Dunn’s Township three 


public school houses have been built 


this vear at an average cost of $600 


each. 


The whole township, the Sup- 
erintendent writes, is almost ready to 


vote a special tax for schools. Pilot 
school, of which Miss Una Davis is 


the teacher, with a total school popu- 
lation of 78 children, has an enroll- 
ment of 72 and an average daily at- 
tendance for the entire term of 5614. 
The Superintendent writes further, 
“T have never seen such an educa- 
tional movement as is evident in this 
county now.” 

from 
Six districts were 


Cheering news comes also 
Randolph County. 
consolidated into three and a local 
tax election was granted upon peti- 
tion in one rural district at the meet- 
ing of the County Board of Edueca- 
tion in that county Monday. The 
County Supterintendent writes that 
he feels more encouraged about the 
work than at any time heretofore, 
that there will be more consolidations 
at the July meeting, and that they 
will apply for some of the loan fund 
for building school houses. 

News comes from Wilkes County 
that two districts were consolidated, 
one with a total school population of 
74 and the other of 69, 
idated into one; $55 raised by pri- 


were consol- 


vate subscription for building and 
the committee appointed to see every 
citizen in the distriet and raise as 
large a sum as possible by Monday 
That on next Monday two 
more districts will be consolidated by 
the Board and four others will prob- 
ably be consolidated this spring. 
Wilkes will also apply for a loan from 
the building fund. News has just 
come also that the local tax election 


next. 


in Wilkesboro was carried by a large 
majority. 

The 
leaven of edueation is work as never 
before in North Carolina» The peo- 
ple of North Carolina have about 
made up their minds that their chil- 
dren shall be educated, the chil- 
dren of the rural districts as the 
children of the towns and cities. The 
‘reeord of North Carolinians is that 


Let the good work go on. 


they generally do what they make up 
their minds to do. 





Charlotte Observer: That is a 
colossal contract the Government has 
undertaken in the effort to compile 
a roster of all the troops of both the 
Union and Confederate armies. See- 
retary of War Root sends a letter, 
in which he asks the Governors of 
xach State to aid the War Depart- 
ment in this work. The difficulty will 
be with the Southern States, whose 
war records were so largely destroy- 
ed. Mr. 
prised to find that North Carolina 
has taken such good care of her war 


Root will doubtless be sur- 


history, and will probably ascertain 
that in Judge Clark’s history of the 
North Carolina Civil War regiments 
he has more complete material at 
hand than anv other Southern State 
ean furnish. We are not sure, how- 
ever, that there is a complete roster 
of the North Carolina troops. This 
State had 125,000 men in the field, 
while there are only 17,000 names 
in Judge Clark’s regimental histories. 
But the work is a commendable one 
and Unele Sam is always in his ele- 
ment when he undertakes blg things. 
He is a modern Hercules at his 
tasks. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


A Song of the Camp.* 
“Give us a song,” the soldiers cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 
When the heated guns of the camp 
allied 


Grew weary of bombarding. 


The dark Redan, in silent scoff, 
Lay grim and threatening under; 
And the tawny mound of the Mala- 
koff 
No longer belehed its thunder. 
There was a A guardsman 
said: 
“We storm the forts to-morrow; 
Sing while we may, another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow.” 


pause. 


They lay along the battery’s side, 
Below the smoking cannon— 
Brave hearts from Severn and from 
Clyde, 
And from the banks of Shannon. 


They sang of love and not of fame, 
Forgot was Britain’s glory; 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang “Annie Laurie.” 


Voice after voice caught up the song, 
Until its tender passion 

Rose like an anthem rich and strong, 
Their battle-eve confession. 


Dear girl! her name he dared not 
speak, 
But as the song grew louder 
Something upon the soldier’s cheek 
Washed off the stains of powder. 


Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The sunset’s bloody embers, 

While the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 


And once again a fire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters, 
With scream of shot and burst of 

shell, 


And bellowing of the mortars! 


And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim 
For a singer dumb and gory; 
And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang of “Annie Laurie.” 
Sleep, soldiers! still in honored rest 
Your truth and valor wearing; 
The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring. 
—Bayard Taylor. 





Secretary Root Gives Advice§ 
While 


tary Root was seated next to 


Seere- 
a far- 


traveling recently, 


mer, who began telling the Secre- 
how to run the Government, 
the New York When 
the farmer was through criticizing, 
Mr. Root 


“What is your occupation 2?” 


tary 
ry: 
says limes. 


asked: 


“Poultry farmer,” was the reply. 
“Do 
each of your hens lays? 
“Why, no,” man. 
Well, the after 


my chickens knows how much each 


you know how many eggs 


the 


looks 


confessed 
man who 
hen does. 


him for not 











If he didn’t I’d discharge | p 
: i : | through the wild crowd of noisy talk- 
knowing his business. | : 


Tf a hen doesn’t produce fifteen eggs | 


a month it’s a loss to keep it. Now, 
my friend, doesn’t it strike you that 
after you have 


business so 


learned 


that I 


your own 


well can’t give 


you points on it, then would be the | 


and 


for to 
teach me how the Government ought 


proper time you come 


to be run?” 


* This is No. 110 of our series of the World's | 


Best Poems, selected es ecially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor, 


| 


| suecessful 


| cal power during the opening scenes 


THE GENIUS OF NAPOLEON. 
He Did Not Win Victories by Natural 
Ability Alone, but Carefully Prepared 
Himself for Every Emergency. 


It is very common to ascribe the 
marvelous conquests of Napoleon al- 
most wholly to his pre-eminent nat- 
ural ability, but that the great part 
played by foresight and study has 
been too much underestimated is econ- 
Field-marshal 
Wolseley, of England, in his article 
on “The Young Napoleon” in the 
current number of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. We 


elusively shown by 


make the following 
extracts: 

History tells of no famous 
ruler or general who has read more 
about the great men of action in all 
ages than Napoleon had done in his 
early years. The writings of Plut- 
arch had been his delight, and from 
the soul-stirring pages he had doubt- 
less learnt encouragement, as well 
as useful lessons. 


us 


His natural ge- 
nius for war’s endless combinations 
proved eventually equal to that pos- 
sessed by the greatest leaders de- 
scribed in ancient history. But with 
a wisdom beyond his age he’ soon 
realized that genius, unfortified by 
the military lessons which history 
alone can teach, is too often but the 
will-o’-the-wisp that will tempt you 
on to your destruction. He began at 
an early age to feel that, if his soar- 
ing ambition was ever to be satisfied, 
it could only be so by a thorough 
study of the lives and achievements 
of the great soldiers and rulers who 
had gone before him. 

The story of his school-days in 
Franee, without money, without 
friends, and even without cordial 
playmates, is truly pathetic. Not 
only was he the architect of his own 
fortune, but without advice from 
others he had educated himself to 
think logically, and by degrees had 
deliberately prepared himself by 
close study for the great future he 
seems always to have believed was 
before him. 


He did not, however, rest content 
with mere dreams as to that future. 
The history of the Revolution up to 
1796 taught him that boldness and 
cunning, combined with great abil- 
ity, might secure to the ambitious 
man a large share in the future gov- 
ernment of France. His clear brain, 
well stored with the teaching of his- 
tory, reminded him that in all the 
world’s epochs of mad anarchy, the 
general, if sufficiently 
young and unscrupulous, is sure to 
come to the front. 
master, he requires 


To make himself 
just sufficient 
daring and determination to press 


ers who almost always usurp politi- 





of a revolution. To hold and retain | 


the authority so obtained, a high or- | 
der of well-balanced wisdom is re- | 
quired; and Bonaparte, without | 
doubt, felt that he was a man who 
could not only seize the power but 
who well 
what he had won. 


knew also how to retain | 


His longing for 
praise was strong, but his determina- 
tion to secure posthumous fame was 


still stronger. It was not enough, it 
did not satisfy his insatiable craving 
for renown, that all nations should 
recognize him as the greatest of liv- 
ing men; he would have his name 
coupled forever with those of Alex- 
ander and of Julius Caesar, and 
placed beside theirs in the world’s 
great Valhalla. 





The officer who would learn to con- | 


duct even the simplest military oper- 
ation will find in Napoleon’s publish- 
ed correspondence proofs without 
end of how deeply he thought out his 
plans beforehand. No leader of men, 
as far as military history tells us, 
ever calculated more minutely than 
he did his chances of success, or pro- 
vided beforehand against every prob- 
able, I might say almost every pos- 
sible, contingency. From this prac- 
tise resulted the fact that he was 
very seldom taken by surprise, and 
no matter how startling an unex- 
pected event might prove to others 
it found him fully prepared for it. 
Writing to “The Committee of Safe- 
ty,” in October, 1793, he remarks that 
“three-fourths of mankind do not oc- 
ecupy themselves with even the most 
necessary things until they are sud- 
denly made to feel their pressing 
need—in other words, only just when 
it is too late.” 
of his life, no fact is more remark- 
able than the care with which he al- 
ways provided himself with a second 
scheme should his first fail or become 
impossible. Take, for instance, the 
plans he made for the invasion of 
England, which he had worked out in 
the fullest details. When Admiral 
Calder’s victory destroyed all imme- 
diate chance of being able to put 
them into execution, he at once drew, 
as it were, from out his sleeve the 
alternative project he had prepared. 
His “Army of England” was at once 
set in motion from Boulogne, and, 
the news being kept a profound se- 
cret, he moved it across France into 
Germany, and the victorious cam- 
paign of Ulm was the result. 


In reading the story 





Crevasses. 


The Hymelia crevasse! The Hol- 
lybrook crevasse! And all the other 
crevasses along the length and 
breadth of the Father of Waters! 
Can they be mended where they have 


broken? No doubt the reader is 
tired of the wearisome details ap- 


pearing in the papers daily in regard 
to the weak places in the Mississippi 
levees. Most of us are too far re- 
moved from the scene of the danger 
to be selfishly concerned about the 
menace of the great river, and any 
interest we may have is merely that 
of altruistic pity for the sufferers in 
the valleys. But to the people of that 
great central basin the danger is 
very real. It is the time of their 
yearly tribulation. The spirit of the 


| river is in a passion, and is lashing 


the restraining levees with his blood- 
red, murderous tide. All have fled 
to the hills for help except the dan- 
ger-risking men who try to. save 
things. Throughout the length of 
the magnificent distance of the river, 
wherever there is danger of a break, 
hundreds of negroes are busy “sack- 





ing” the levees, singing at their work 
to still the fear at their hearts. Stur- 
dy river craft ply up and down on 
the heaving bosom of the flood, laden 
with sacks of sand to heap upon the 
eaving banks, or looking for human 


| beings cut off from escape by sur- 


rounding waters. The members of 
the levee boards, State and local, hold 
earnest, anxious consultations, and 
eall for more men and larger loans, 
if need be, to meet the greater needs, 
Every human effort is put forth to 
keep the levee in trim, or to accom- 
plish the greater feat still—the re- 
pair of the breach. The levee stands 
between life and death. 

is a crevasse, all is lost. 


Once there 

Cribbing 
and sacking may sometimes mend the 
break, but rarely. 

Through the life of every man and 
woman flows a Mississippi, and there 
come the times of the flood. And 
then, it all depends on the levee. The 
higher it has been builded the bet- 
ter. The Mississippi on its wildest 
boom is not more terrible than the 
floods of temptation that surge in the 
soul in the overflow time. One single 
erevasse means a wrecked life, per- 
haps not always beyond repair, but 
too often so. 

The corpse of a soldier, in the unt- 
form of a major-general, has just 
been laid to rest under the shadow 
of the Seottish hills. 
bravest of the brave. In the sands 
of Egypt and on the veldt of Africa, 
against fanatical Dervish and Psalm- 
singing Boer, he won his way to the 
first rank. But he died a suicide’s 
death in a Paris hotel a fortnight 
ago, rather than face charges that 
tainted his character in a court-mar- 
tial in India. Somewhere in Mac- 
Donald’s life there had been a ere- 
vasse in his Mississippi. 

This past week the coroner’s jury 
in Buffalo rendered a verdict in the 
Burdick-Pennell tragedy. Three of 
the four persons involved are dead by 
violence. From the fourth and sole 
survivor, while on the witness stand, 
was drawn the story of her sin. The 
wife of Edward L. Burdick said that 
the blighting of her life began by 
permitting a first caress on the part 
of her husband’s friend. It was a lit- 
tle break in the levee—a small cre- 
vasse. But all the world now knows 
of the desolation to which it led. 

The lesson of the levees! May all 
mothers’ prayers, and fathers’ admo- 
nitions, and all sweet influences of 
the old Christian home, and all the 


long sermons of the old Southern 
preacher in the old country church, 
and all other levees, hold fast against 
the floods.—Charlotte Observer. 


Tle was the 





A Famous Catalpa. 


A London letter says that the old 
catalpa tree which is a feature of 
Gray’s Inn Gardens, in the heart of 
London, and which was taken from 
Virginia by Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
was to have been planted in its pres- 
ent position by Queen Elizabeth, is 
dying. Queen Elizabeth was prevent- 
ed by illness from planting the tree 
herself, and she deputed Sir Francis 
Bacon, afterward Lord Verulem, to 
take her place. As Raleigh named 
Virginia after his sovereign in 1585, 
the tree which he transplanted is 
well over three centuries old.—AI- 
bany Country Gentleman. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “ Aunt Jennie,’ care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 

I want to ask the Circle a question 
that sounds heathenish but is of vast 
importance to many women in our 
enlightened country. What do you 
think of a man who does not allow 
his wife to go to church? Now read 
it again; I did not say, does not en- 
courage his wife to attend divine ser- 
vice, but does not allow her to go. 
Should such a being, even if he does 
eall himself a man, be permitted to 
make a vassal of that woman who 
trustingly gave herself to his keep- 
ing, believing him capable of caring 
for her? 

I know one such woman (poor dear 
soul, she is dead now), who did not 
enter a church for some twenty years 
before her departure, not beeause she 
did not eare to go; but because the 
being she called husband by law did 
not allow it. 
over her servitude and subserviency, 
but as time passed her misery lessen- 
ed until finally she became as a dumb 
driven animal, gave up all social in- 
tereourse and remained at home. No 
joyous Sabbaths for her. She heard 
the bells for service; but what did 
they mean to her who never went? 
A dull continual heartache was hers; 
but who cared? She had no pastor, 
no people who called her sister in 
the sense of Christian fellowship. 
Drudgery, drudgery, from one day 
to another, week in and week out. A 
dull kind of senselessness crept over 
her from time to time, for she real- 
ized that the world was moving and 
Chil- 
dren were growing to manhood and 
womanhood around her; but whose 
children were they? Somebody died; 
she read the name in the paper; but 
was it that of her old schoolmate— 
did she remember correctly or not? 
She is confused. And that marriage 
yesterday—she remembers the groom 


she was not in the procession. 


when he was a baby in his mother’s 
arms and wonders how he looks now. 
She realizes that she is a being in 
the world, but not of the world a 
part. Four walls and little space of 
ground are her world. She who in 
former years was so much alive to 
the interests of others and forgetful 
of self gradually, but not without 
pain, remorse and humiliation, has 
by degrees died to all these interests 
but still exists. What is the remedy 
for such a state of affairs? What 
ean be done for those who quietly 
submit rather than be compelled to 
endure greater humiliation ? 

Our letters this week will be read 
with interest. 

April brought with her a consider- 
able frost, but had she withheld the 
little freeze that came too, we should 
not be so fearful of failure in the 
crop of fruit. 

Hoping to hear from you all, 


AUNT JENNIE. 





gets a divorce 


A good job soon 
from a bad man. 


For months she cried> 


.The Things that Bring Happiness to 
One Home. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Sometime 
ago something was said about “what 
makes our homes happy.” 

I wish, in as few words as possible, 
to tell a few things that go to make 
In 
are seven boys, one girl, 
father: 


our home happy. number, we 
and 
All except 
one are Christians. But now some 
of from But 
when we are there we make ourselves 
We 
never scold one another. We take a 
correction from one another as 
though he were our father. If one 
treats another mean, we speak a gen- 
tle reproof, stating that that is not 
our way of doing business. We each 
strive to make each other happy, and 
avoid all petty fusses, which I fear 
too often lead to the separation of 
families. We make trades among 
ourselves, but always in a strict bus- 
iness-like way. 

But one thing that goes a long 
ways toward making our home cheer- 
ful, is singing. All of us like to sing, 
and Sister likes to play. Nearly every 
night we gather around the piano and 
spend sometime in singing familiar 
songs. While I am away from home, 
and think of these songs, and the 
pleasures of home, I almost forget 
myself, and wish that I might re- 
main young all the time, and never 
have to leave the family circle. Home 
to me, means love, freedom, 
pleasure, 
Christian atmosphere. 

SEARCH WARD. 

Harnett Co., N. C. 


our 
all makes nine. 
us home. 


are away 


happy by close companionship. 


com- 


panionship, true and a 





Old Times in the South. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—In writing of 
this period, I cannot better express 
my feelings than by repeating the 
language of one who has gone to his 
reward. Said he: “The period from 
1800 to 1869 was the ‘golden age’ in 
the history of our country.” 

What he meant by “golden age” 
was that period of pure, simple, un- 
selfish living whose spirit seemed 
to pervade all individual and public 
life. It was during this period that 
our national affairs were guided and 


directed by such wise, firm, unselfish 
and patriotic men as Jefferson, Jack- 
son, Clay and Calhoun, of our own 
sister Southern States; than whom 
there have never been grander,nobler 
statesmen; while in our own State 
such men as Macon, Gaston, Hender- 
son and others whose names I cannot 
mention for lack of space, gave such 
a wise, just and wholesome impress 
to publie life as no other period has 
ever felt. ‘ 

This period was remarkable for its 
individual generosity and hospitality, 


ditions of mankind generally. 
people 


farmers and country knew 
nothing of the push and rush and 


ceaseless toil from year to year, that 





cultivation of crops (which consisted 
|of corn, cotton, wheat, 
ete.), was finished by the 4th of July. 
Then 


| making ensued, 


| characterizes the life of to-day. The 
| 
potatoes, 


of rest and 
The men had their 


a season 


as evineed toward all classes and con- 


The | 


merry- | 


muster-days in which they met at 
their voting precincts—thus enjoying 
the association and recreation which 
the oeceasion afforded. 

Common orchard fruits were abun- 
dant. Every land-owner having his 
| apple, peach or pear trees, the sound 
of the cider pestle was heard in the 
land. The pure juice gushed from 
the presses, and every fellowman that 
freely as it 
All that 


eould not be used as cider, was turn- 


would, received it 


as 


had run from the press. 


ed into vinegar, or brandy of the pur- 
est and strongest type—and this, too, 
was to be had “without money and 
without price.” 

the 
through, 
peddling his “weed” as he journeyed 
to the different county sites to be on 
hand at the court gatherings. The 
and tobacco were both 
pure and unadulterated, and while I 
do not approve of the use of either, 
the evils were not nearly so appalling 


The tobacco wagoner from 


Piedmont section, came 


intoxicants 


as they are to-day. 

I remember two or three of these 
“wagoners” that used to eamp at my 
grandfather’s. At nightfall, as they 
sat around their campfires, the male 
members of the family would some- 
times gather with them to hear these 
men “erack” their jokes and relate 
their experiences of men and things, 
which they gathered as they made 
their trips from section to section. 
They usually earried banjo or fiddle, 
with which they made music—the 
negro youngsters often dancing to 
the music. 

The poor day-laborer had but little 
difficulty in obtaining support. Poor 
men, with large families, were large- 
ly helped by the generous giving of 
Often these 
day-laboring 


the well-to-do farmers. 
the 
of bacon, a bush- 
el of corn or wheat, or a quarter of 


farmers gave to 


white man a “side” 


beef or mutton. JI remember an an- 
which T will here relate. One of these 
farmers having met an old man of 
large family and needy condition, 
told him that if he would come to his 
house, he would give him as much 
corn as he could earry to mill on his 
Well, in a few days this 
the 
Having eaten break- 


shoulders. 
old man repaired to farmer’s 
house early. 
fast, they go to the barn to shell corn. 
The farmer shells and pours in one 
bushel, and asks if that is as much 
as he ean earry, to which the old 
man replied, “Jest as you say.” The 
farmer puts in half bushel more 
and asks, “Well, Jack, how’s that?” 
> replied Jack. An- 
other half bushel goes in. “Ts that 
as much as you ean tote, Jack?” 
Tt was not until 
two and a half bushels had actually 


“Jest as you say,’ 


“Jest as you say.” 





been poured into the sack that Jack 
eoneluded he had as much as he could 
i Stote:? 

fish 
as well as the 
| many wild fruits of our Southland. 
These 


needy 


In those days the and wild 


game were abundant, 


were all free and open to the 


poor class. Tlow changed are 


conditions now. 
As to the dear mother and sisters 
of that period, lack of space forbids 


ecdote of an instance of this giving, | 





the mention, which they so justly 
I can only say that they acted 
well their part, in bringing about this 
happy condition and sustaining the 
same—for it is the mother that molds 
the nature as well as infuses the 
spirit thereof. Those mothers reared 
and daughters of whom the na- 
as well as themselves, may justly 
be proud. They were “mothers in 
Israel.” But those people, as well 
as times, are gone, nevermore to re- 


merit. 


sons 


tion, 


turn. Their memories are dear to 
our hearts. 

We ean only set our hearts and 
hopes in God, that if He will not re- 
store to us those good old times, He 


can at last take us where peace and 


contentment, yea, happiness com- 
plete and unending, may be ours for- 
ever. R. J. WALKER. 


Duplin Co., N. C. 





Which Are You? 


Two boys went to gather grapes. 
One was happy because they found 
grapes. The other was unhappy be- 
-ause the grapes had seeds in them. 

Two men, being convalescent, were 
asked how they were. One said, “I 
The other said, 
“T was worse yesterday.” 

When it rains, one man says, “This 
will make mud;” another, “This will 
lay the dust.” 

Two boys examined a bush. One 
observed that it had a thorn; the 
other, that it had a’ rose. 

Two children looking through col- 


am better to-day.” 


ored glasses, one said, “The world is 
blue ;” the other said, “It is 
bright.” 

Two boys having a bee, one got 
honey, the other got stung. The first 
called it a honey bee; the other, 4 
stinging bee. 

“T am glad that I live,” says one 
” says 


and 


man. “I am sorry I must die,’ 
another. 

“T am glad,” says one, “that it is 
no worse.” “I am sorry,” says an- 
other, “that it is no better.” 

One says, “Our good is mixed with 
evil.” 
mixed with good.”—Selected. 


Another says, “Our evil is 





President Roosevelt’s Valuation of the 
Sunday School. 

President Roosevelt sent the fol- 
lowing message to the Brooklyn Sun- 
day-school children at the time of 
their annual parade this season in 
Prospect Park: 

“T am glad to have a chance to ex- 
press to the children of the Sunday- 
school Union how glad I am to know 
that 
beeome in the future Christian citi- 
Sturdy, 
self-respecting morality, a readiness 


they are fitting themselves to 
zens of this great republic. 


to do the rough work of the world 
without flinching, and at the same 
to 
eall in the spirit of brotherly love 


time an instant response every 


and neighborly kindness—these quali- 
ties must rest at the foundation of 
good citizenship here in this republic 


if it is to achieve the greatness we 
hope for it among the nations of 
mankind. Therefore, I send greet- 


ings to the children, and I send greet- 
ings especially to those who are train- 
ing them in the difficult duties.” 
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THE DECLINE OF SECTIONALISM. 


Thirty-eight years ago last Thursday one of 


the greatest wars of all the ages came to a formal 
General Rob- 


ert FE. Lee conceded that the unequal struggle 


close at Appomattox Court TIlouse. 


between North and South eould continue no lon- 
ger, and the men who had followed him for four 
long years turned sadly homeward to beat their 
swords into plowshares and to give a second and 
equally notable exhibition of their valor in the re- 
building of their ruined Southland. 

The Union Armies had triumphed indeed, but 
one might well have doubted that day whether the 
Union had really been preserved. Was there not, 
on the contrary, reason to believe that the Union 
was a house hopelessly divided against itself and 
that the sentence of ruin (pronounced in the very 
nature cf things against all such houses) would 
sooner or later be carried out ? 

Such a belief, we say, would not have been un- 
reasonable then. But to-day no one doubts that 
the confederation of American States is a union 
in fact as The South aecepted 
the changed conditions*in good faith and the 


well as in name. 


North has come to acknowledge the bravery and 
the honesty of the men who fought under the Con- 
federate banner. 
eornjure with, North or South. 


Lincoln and Lee are’ names to 


No one questions these assertions, yet it is 


of The Surrender, as we Southern folk still eall 
it, and examine the notable evidences of the 
decay of sectionalism. 

Here, for example, is the President of the 


United States, the head of the reunited country. 
Some of our people have foolishly and stubbornly 
tricd to persuade themselves that he is unjust to 
the Confcderate soldier, yet there is only a single 
unfortunate phrase, twisted out of its natural 
meaning, as a basis for this belief, while to offset 
it there are numberless expressions of admiration 
for the men who wore the gray. Hear him in his 
“Life of Benton”: 

“The werld has never seen better soldiers than 
those who followed Lee; and their leader will, 
undoubtedly, rank as without an exception the 
very greatest of all the great captains that the 
English speaking peoples have brought forth— 
and this, although the last and chief of his an- 
tagonists, may himself claim to stand as the full 
equal of Marborough and Wellington.” 

And again in a letter to a citizen of Georgia: 

“T am extremely proud of the fact that one of 
the 
Navy and that another fired the last gun fired 
aboard the Alabama. I think the time has come 
when we ean all of us be proud of the valor 
shown on both sides of the Civil War.” 

Nor does President Roosevelt stand alone. Tis 
predecessor proposed a National appropriation 


The National 


my uncles was an admiral in 


to eare for Confederate graves. 


and 
official 


plete rosters of the Union 


Armies. And the latest reeords do not 


“Civil War.” 
Morcever, Mr. Charles 


the only two Preside 


Francis Adams, a 


scendant of nts 


setts has ever given the Nation, and himself a 


tying the secession of the South. Here are h 


words: 


“When the Federal Constitution was 






average citizen owe allegiance? 








Proprietor and Publisher. | 





Government is even now preparing to publish side 
by side in one undiscriminating edition the ecom- 
Confederate 


speak of the “War of the Rebellion,” but of the 


brevet brigadier-general for services in the Union 
Army, has lately delivered a notable address justi- 


is 


framed 
and adopted—an indestructible Union of imper- 
ishable States’—what was the law of treason—to 
what or to whom, in ease of final issue, did the 
Was it to the 


gratifying to look around us on the anniversary | 


Union, or to his State? As a practical question, 
seeing things as they then were—sweeping aside 
all incontrovertible legal arguments and meta- 
physical disquisitions—I do not think the answer 
If put in 1788, or, indeed, at 
any time anterior to 1825, the immediate reply of 


admits of doubt. 


nine men out of ten in the Northern States, and 
of ninety-nine out of a hundred in the Southern 
States, that, the 
Union and the State, ultimate allegiance was due 
to the State. 
are confronted by a condition, dnd not a 


would have been as between 
In studying the history of that pe- 
riod, we 
theory; but, as I read the reeord and understand 
the real faets of that now forgotten social and 
political existence, in case of direct and insoluble 
issue between sovereign State and sovereign na- 


| tion between 1788 and 1861, every man was not 


only free to decide, but had to decide for himself, 
and, whichever way he decided, he was right. * 


| T assert in its fundamentals there was no right 


or wrong about it; it was an inevitable, irrepres- 


o 
5S 





sible eonflict—the question of sovereignty was to 


be decided, and either side could offer good 
ground, historical and legal, for any attitude 


That shield did actually 
have a silver as well as a golden side.” 


taken in regard to it. 


Commenting on the position taken by Mr. 


| Adams, Mr. George Harvey, editor of Harper’s 
Weekly and the North American Review, two of 


the most famous Northern exponents of public 
opinion, declares: 

“The conelusion that there was little to choose 
between the legal argument of the North and the 


legal argument of the South will excite few de- 
t Ss 
nials from persons less than fifty years old. It 


| was an irrepressible conflict, as Mr. Seward said. 


| tunity 


| more completely beforehand 


Confederate | 


generation easily takes that view of the 


This 


case. 


” 


It is pleasant to say that good feeling between 
the sections has progressed too far for any of 
these utteranees to be regarded as sensational. 
But 
cheering reflections for the men who deplore see- 
found and 
hope for a broader national spirit in all parts of 


they nevertheless suggest interesting and 


tionalism and narrowness wherever 


our common country. 





Marshal Wolseley’s comments on “The Genius 
of Napoleon” make interesting reading. It is very 
xasy for those of us who do not attain such a 
high measure of success to attribute the achieve- 


“ 


ments of our superiors to “genius,” but it usually 


transpires that the ‘ 


‘venius” is the kind deseribed 
by Carlyle (we believe) as “an infinite capacity 
for taking pains.” In the ease of Napoleon, “the 
Man of Destiny,” for example, it develops that 
‘no leader of men ever calculated more minutely 
than he did his chances of suecess or provided 
against every possi- 
ble contingency.” Of course, Napoleon’s natural 
talent did count for much, but he does not form 
an exception to the universal rule that “the great 
seeret of success is to be ready when your oppor- 
As for the unready man, he 
usually finds himself in about the predicament 


” 
comes. 


reported by the little boy who came home from his 
first day at school, looking somewhat the worse 
for wear, ard answered his mother’s inquiry about 
“No, mamma, I didn’t 
fight, ’ecauth I told the boyth I wuthn’t ready to 


fight, an’ when I got ready they wath a-thettin’ 


fighting in this wise: 


on me.” 


de- | 
Massachu- 





Our General News note regarding President 
Iraneis, of the St. Louis World’s Fair, reminds 


ius that one of the best known American maga- 


there 
was a possibility that the Democratic Party would 


zine editors said to us last Christmas that 


take up Francis as its Presidential candidate in 
1904. So far as we know, no paper had then 
mentioned the matter. The Missourian was form- 
erly quite active in polities, but has not been 
identified with cither of the two Democratie fae- 
tions in recent years, and the probable success of 
the great St. Lowis) Exposition will put him con- 
| spicuously before the public next year. 








BETTER ROADS AND BETTER SCHOOLS. 

The reader will reeall that we made note last 
of the from our Western 
counties, and the of 
one emigrant that poor schools and bad roads 


week notable exodus 


commented on statement 


caused him to leave the State. Apropos of this 
iitter here is an Asheville dispatch published 


since our editorial was written: 


“Several ears filled with men, representing 
various conditions in life, have during the past 
few weeks left Asheville for the West, to seek 


homes in Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Idaho and 


| elsewhere, where they hope to find employment 
at the 
country. Emissaries have gone among the moun- 


remunerative wages and grow up with 


tain people, and by painting an inviting word 


picture of the opportunities to be found in the 
West, have induced many to seek their fortune 


in this untried country.” 

And in this conneetion, too, the words of Dr. 
Walter H. Page the 300,000 
North now living in other 
States) come forcibly to mind: 

“When we remember that almost every one of 


with reference to 


natives of Carolina 


these emigrants went to States where, taxes are 
higher and schools are more numerous and better 
and where competition is more ficree, and when 
we remember that they went away fr State 
that is yet sparsely settled and richer in natural 
opportunities than the States to which they went, 
the 
becomes painfully obvious. 


On} 


a 


tailure of these [old edueational | systems 


Too poor to 
The man who says it is the 
-perpetuator of poverty. It is the doctrine that 


has kept us poor. It has driven more men and 


maintain sehools ? 


more wealth from the State and kept more away 
than 


any other political doetrine ever cost us.” 
Better schools and better roads will do more 
than | 


anything else to turn the tide of immigra- 


tion, develop our resources, and advance the price 
The emigration from western eoun- 


ties will not be wholly hurtful to the State if that 


ot our lands. 





| farewell criticism of our roads and schools sets 


us to the improvement of these two indispensable 
And as we 
have epportunity, let us show our faith in this 
matter by supporting well-considered plans for 
road bonds and school taxes. 


agents of civilization and prosperity. 





EQUIPPING AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 

The recent General Assembly of our State was 
hardly willing to give permission to the Agriecul- 
tural Department to erect an agricultural build- 
ing for the A. & M. College at the sole expense of 
the farmers of the State. In the face of this con- 
dition it is interesting to see what other States 
are preparing to do for agricultural edueation, 
not out of a special farmers’ tax, but out of taxes 
collected from all the people. 
the Chicago Breeders’ Gazette: 


This item is from 


“iansas legislators have been asked to appro- 
priate $327,000 for the use of the State Agricul- 
tural Coliege at Manhattan during the next two 
On the authority of the Topeka Capital 

“a 


years. 


there is feeling among the members of the 
Legislature now in session that the college should 


have all it asks for,’ ” 





And this is a paragraph from an official appeal 
New York State 
Grange, Dairymen’s Association, Breeders’ Asso- 


gned by the officers of the 


Sl 
‘ 
z 


ciation, Fruit Growers’ Association, Farmers’ 
Clubs, ete.: 

“A bill is now before the Legislature at Albany 
asking the State to aid agricultural education by 
| appropriating money to be used in erecting suit- 
| able buildings for the Land Grant College at Cor- 
nell University, where instruction in the science 
und practice of agriculture may be given in a 
| manner commensurate with the great farming in- 
| terests of the State. Such buildings are expen- 
sive, and a sum not less than 4 


$250,000 is needed. 
| SEN Sede 

| This appropriation should be made the present 
| session.” 


| <A Correll student 


: in our office last week said 
that the promoters are not without hope of get- 
ting the entire sum asked, $250,000. 
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THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


Harry Farmer sounds the first note of this 
year’s war against insect pests. What he says as 
to the value of toads and birds as insect destroy- 
ers is well borne out by facts and should insure 
greater protection for these humble friends of the 
farmer. Nor should it be forgotten that North 
Carolina has a very efficient and courteous State 
Entomologist, Mr. Franklin Sherman, of Raleigh, | 
who will gladly answer any inquiry that may be 
sent him regarding insect ravages. 

On page 1 we are printing several items as to 
the damage wrought by the recent cold snap. We 
hope that subscribers in the various sections will 
keep us informed as to crop progress from now 
Such news items will be gladly weleomed 
by us and will interest all our readers. 

If you will take the trouble to read carefully 
Dr. Henry Wallace’s article, “The Water-Holding 
Capacity of Soils,” you will get the whole philo- 
sophy of tillage and moisture—a very 
matter in the cultivation of any farm. 
cle is worth re-reading and filing away. 

Prof. McCarthy sends another note regarding 
silk-growing in North Carolina. We have not 
investigated this matter thoroughly enough to 
warrant our taking a positive stand in regard 
to it. Prof. MeCarthy is enthusiastic, and Dr. 
L. O. Howard, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, is reported as hoping for large 
results from the experiments he has been making 
several years, while Professor Massey declares 
that, though he is not an enthusiast on poultry, 
he is “sure that the women on the farm needing 
light work, can do ten times as much with chick- 
ens as they can with silk worms.” 


on. 


important 
The arti- 


The big exper- 
Tallulah Falls will probably shed more 
light on the subject than anything that has yet 
been done. 


iment at 


Meanwhile, those whe are experiment- 
ing should apply to the Seeretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for a free copy of Farmers 
Bulletin No. 165, “Silkworm Culture.” 

Our Washington correspondent, whose farm is 
over in Virginia, a few miles from Washington 
City, makes some helpful suggestions about trans- 
planting trees, notes that should have reached 
us earlier in the season. The ease with which 
moderately large trees may be moved, provided a 
ball of earth is left clinging to the main roots, 
should encourage many to beautify their yards 
with new additions from the forest growth. No 
farm home is complete without plenty of trees 
and flowers. 

Mr. Walker’s letter on “Old Times in the 
South” is interesting, as all the letters in this 
series have been, but in awarding the prize book, 
we could select but one writer, and the winner 
proved to be Rev. N. B. Cobb, of Sampson Coun- 
ty, whose recent reminiscences of the Civil War 
have charmed our readers. We hope, however, 
that the letters on the Old South will not cease 
now that the contest has ended. We shall be glad 
to publish many others. 

There are several other articles in this number 
worthy of extended notice, but we must pass them 
over with a word or two. Our clipping from the 
Review of Reviews gives a very clear statement 
The Irish Land 
Bill, referred to in our General News, is one of 
the most notable measures that Englishmen have 
considered for twenty years. The statistics as to 
the drink bill of the country will surprise, not 
only the more optimistic advocates of temper- 
ance, but the public generally. The Crop Bulle- 
tin reprinted on pages 10 and 11 gives an admir- 
able summary of weather and crop conditions 
during the past five months. Greater publicity 
should be given to the new law protecting bird’s 
nests, noted on page 12. “Tramp: The Story of 
a Cat,” is by an author of some note, Mrs. Orgain, 
who is soon to publish a volume of Southern 
stories. Then there’s the Woman’s Page, but 
when it comes to talk about taffetas, chiffons, 
Habutai silks and Teneriffe laces, we have to sur- 
render. We hope that, on the whole, the reader 


of the isthmian eanal situation. 





We have received a personal letter from Mr. 
James Sprunt, of Wilmington, in which he says 
that the recently published statements regarding 
his connection with the large cattle raising ven- 
It will 


be remembered that Harry Farmer commented on 


ture in Eastern Carolina are ineorrect. 


the report in his “Talk” two weeks ago. 





The long summer season of “tight times” is 
near at hand when you will not like to be re- 
minded of the amount due on your subscription. 
Why not look up the date on your label and renew 
now before money becomes scarcer? Our expenses 
are as heavy in summer as in winter, and we shall 
need your renewal in order to pay the expense 
of continuing your paper. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Dr. J. B. Alexander, of Charlotte, whose series 
of articles, “The World’s Progress in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” written The 
TI'armer two years ago, attraeted so much atten- 
tion, has just published a “History of Mecklen- 
burg County,” and has favored us with a review 
It is a book of 4381 illustrated, 
strongly and handsomely bound and neatly print- 
ed. While not a continuous, comprehensive his- 
tory, it is a valuable compilation of historical and 
biographical matter and should have—and is hay- 
ing, we are glad to know—a large sale among the 


for Progressive 


copy. pages, 


residents and former residents of Mecklenburg 
County. 
zens of Mecklenburg, if there were nothing else, 
would meke the book worth its price to their fel- 
low countymen. The net price is $2; postage, 24 
cents. 

The best epitome of British history that has 
ever come to our notice is J. N. Larned’s “Tlis- 
tory of England,” published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. 


The sketches and pictures of noted citi- 


The arrangement is logical, the 
style clear and simple, the maps and illustrations 
numerous and helpful, while the typographical 
features—strong binding, large type and good 
paper—are all that could be desired. Best of all, 
Mr. Larned has brought the history of England 
within reasonable limits; it is not bulky to fright- 
en the reader from beginning it, nor tedious to 


tire him after he begins it. 675 pages. Price, 
$1.25. 
A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 
There is one mind eommon to all individual 
men. Every man is an inlet to the same and to 


all of the same. Tle that is onee admitted to the 


estate. What Plato has thought, he may think; 


is one more inearnation. 





each of its tablets and say, “Here 
this 


coverings. Under fantastie, or odious, 


* * * All that Shakespeare says of the 


to be true of himself. 


“Tlistory.” 





In Praise of Plowing. 


solid earth for material, the ox for fellow-ial 


and the simple but efficient plow for tool. 


sing over. 
mold, expose how many grubs, and put a 
aspect on the face of the earth! 


at any rate. 





will find the paper worth the 2 cents that it costs. 


he drives his team atield—Henry D. Thoreau. 





right of reason is made a freeman of the whole 


what a saint has felt, he may feel; what at any 
time has befallen any man, he ean understand. 
* Of the universal mind each individual man 


sist in him. * * Each new law and_ politieal 
movement has meaning for you. Stand before 


is one of my 


or 


King, 
yonder slip of a boy that reads in the corner, feels 


From Emerson's Essay on 


What noble work is plowing, with the broad and 
borer, 
Work 
that is not done in any shop in a eramped posi- 
tion, work that tells, that coneerns all men, wlach 
the sun shines and the rain falls on, and the birds 
You turn over the whole vegetabk 
hew 
It comes pretty 
near to making a world; redeeming a swamp docs, 


A plowman, we all know, whistles as 


All its preperties con- | 





Ideals in Education. 


There are five educational ideals struggling for 
supremacy—the physical, the technical, the lib- 
eral, the theoretical, and the spiritual. The phys- 
ical ideal declares that steady nerves and cheer- 
ful temper are the basis of a useful and happy 
life. The technical ideal is the ability to earn 
a living. The liberal ideal is to be at home in all 
lands and all ages. 
tion to truth for her own dear and precious sake. 
The spiritual ideal is grateful love to God, hearty 
support of all the great institutions of the family, 
the state, the church. 

Hach of these ideals is necessary, yet neither 
of them alone is complete. They must be recon- 
ciled and assigned their respective places and 
proportion.—President W. D. W. Hyde, Bowdoin 
College. 


The theoretical ideal is devo- 





Senator Carmack on Party Slavery. 


Ladies and gentlemen, it seems to me that no 
man has a right to bind himself in abject s'!avery 
to any political party. He has no right to be a 
Republican or a Democrat simply because his 
neighbors are, or his fathers were. Ile has no 
right to join a political party and then learn from 
it what policy he must support and what doctrine 
he must believe. A man ought not to support a 
eause for the sake of his party—he should sup- 
port a party for the sake of his cause. Political 
parties are but the instruments of popular gov- 
ernment, the means for carrying into etfect the 
will of the people in the making and administra- 
tion of the laws. It is the duty of the patriotic 
citizen to determine first what policy or course of 
political conduct will be the best for his country 
and let his decision upon the question determine 
his party associations.—From a recent address of 
Senator E. W. Carmack, of Tennessee. 





A Prayer of Thanksgiving for the Season. 


Our God and Father, we thank Thee for the 
awakened earth; for the sweet incense of renew- 
ing Nature; for the fair light of the sun and the 
genial breezes; for the brightening vistas before 
our eyes and the increasing hopes within us; for 
singing birds and humming bees and budding 
plants and crooning insects. Lord, are 
Thine. From Thy hand they have come, even as 
we ourselves. Grant that we may find joy in 
them and may serve Thee in that joy. Arouse in 
us the spirit of the time, that we may be quick- 
ened to grow and to give Thee praise in joyful 
development, and to give our fellowman and 
every creature cheer and brightness. 
Thee do we depend, for life, for growth, for hope, 
for joy. 
such measure as we need, and let us not forget 
from Whom they are received and to Whom they 
must be returned. Amen.—Selected. 


these 


Lord, on 


Grant that we shall receive these in 





Our people must realize that, while it is their 


| duty to pay taxes, for the protection of life and 


| property, it is their still higher duty to pay taxes 


graceful mask, did my Proteus nature hide itself.” | 


for the edueation of their children. They must 
believe that it is the inalienable right of every 
child to demand and to reecive the benefits of an 
| elementary education at least, and that the most 
profitable investment of the body politic, meas- 
| ured in dollars and cents, is the tax fund invested 
lin the brains and eapabilities of children.—Jchn 


If. Small. 





Oh, what a glory doth this world:put on 

For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent! 
For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves, 
Shall have a voice and give him eloquent teach- 


ing’s. 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn that Death 
Was lifted up for all, that he shal! go 
To his long resting-place without a tear. 


| —H. W. Longfellow. 
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THE FIRST NORTH CAROLINA 
CROP BULLETIN FOR 1903. 





| 
| 


| lent start secured the amount of in- | 


A Review cf the Weather and Crop Con- | 
ditions Since Last Fall—The Present | 


Outlook. 

The opening of the crop season of 
1903 may be considered in some re- 
spects as quite favorable, especially 
on the mildness of the 
winter, but conditions have not been 


aceount of 
so satisfactory in regard to precipi- 
Excessive rainfall 
and March 


tation. during 
February 
ably delayed 
tions, the hauling of fertilizers and 
and has caused dangerous 


has_ consider- 
preliminary prepara- 
plowing 
freshets in the rivers. Reports gen- 
erally indicate that the condition of 
winter wheat and als 
much better than it was in the pre- 
ceding year, that truck crops aver- 
age nearly two weeks earlier than 
usual, and that fruit has suffered in- 
jury from frost. There have been 
only two periods favorable for plow- 
ing, namely, from February 18th to 
26th, and March 13th to 20th, and 
this work is not advanced as well 
as it was in 1902. 

The progress of the crop sea- 
son is indicated by the following 
brief summaries for each month: 

The month of November, 1902, was 
unusually warm, indeed the warmest 
on record in North Carolina since 
1872; the rainfall was slightly above 
the average. <A period of interrupt- 
edly warm, pleasant weather extend- 
ed from the 10th to the 26th. The 
conditions were highly favorable for 
winter wheat, and a large crop was 
sown in well-prepared soil. At the 
close of the month fields were green, 
showing rapid growth, healthy ap- 
pearance, Winter 
oats and rye were also in good con- 
There was some complaint 


other cere is 


and good stands. 


dition. 
of damage to early sown wheat by 
hessian fly. 

Although 
rainfall for 
nearly normal, 
pleasant on account of the frequency 
of rainy periods. The close of the 
month was cold and without pro- 


the temperature and 
December, 1902, 


the weather was not 


were 


tective covering of snow. The pros- 
pects for winter wheat and oats con- 
tinued generally good. Although 


there were some complaints of too 
much 


rain, which interrupted late 
seeding, the abundant moisture 


brought up all wheat and oats sown 
before and enabled the 
plants to become well rooted. Wheat 
was checked in growth by the severe 
cold weather from the 23rd to 28th 
but was not greatly innjured. Both 
wheat and oats at the close of the 
month healthy and 
and fields presented a fine appear- 


Christmas, 


were vigorous, 


ance, but some oats were mown on 
account of too forward growth. 

1903, the 
of being a rather mild winter 
month owing to the absence of se- 
but the 


and ‘precipitation were 


January, made impres- 


sion 


vere cold waves and snow, 
temperature 


| merous than last month 


+ 





really both below the normaal. The 
frequeney of rains and the large. 
number of cloudy days were notice- | 
able. Alternate freezing and thaw- | 
ing were unfavorable for wheat and 


| oats and rye 


favorable for the cereals. Excessive 
warmth and moisture the first half 
of the month caused sueculent 





other grains, but owing to the excel- 
seeded ce- 
comparatively _ little | 
crops in | 


jury was slight. Late 


reals made 


growth. In some sections, 
low grounds were injured by exces- | 
While of | 
damage by hessian fly were more nu- 
the injury 
seems confined to limited areas. The 
early seeded winter wheat, 
at the end of January 
were excellent and the plants were 


sive moisture. reports 


stands of 


spreading nicely. 

The month of February was mild 
but otherwise a typically bad winter 
month, on aecount of the excessive 
rainfall and the number 
of severe gales, which caused some 
damage at most places even in the 
The rainfall 
for the month at 
A se- 


unusual 


interior of the State. 
exeeeded 10 inches 
six western western stations. 


vere cold wave occurred from the 
17th to 20th with the lowest tem- 
peratures for the winter on _ the 


18th, 
a few degrees below zero. 


reaching at mountain stations 
On 
count of the frequent rains very lit- 
tle farm work was done during Feb- 
ruary, and the conditions were not 


ac- 


of wheat which was much 
injured by the subsequent freezing 
weather. At the close of the month, 


growth 


therefore, the appearance of wheat, 
oats and rye was not so good, though 
the excellent stands were unimpair- 
ed. During the latter part of the 
month, which more favorable, 
farm work made some progress, es- 
pecially the planting of truck crops 
in the east; many tobacco beds also 


was 


were seeded. 

The conditions during March in- 
dieated the of an 
The temperature was above 
normal the entire month, the excess 
averaged anvroximately 8 
for the State; 


approach early 


spring. 


degrees 
the temperature did 


not even reach freezing until the 
26th and 27th, when killing frosts 
occurred west of the Blue Ridge, 


and light frosts east of the moun- 


tains as far south as Wilmington, 








WOOD'S ‘TRADE MARK” 


Farm Seeds 


are the best that can be obtained 
—tfree from weed seeds and impur- 
ities and of strong germinating 
qualities. Itis very important if 
you desire to secure good stuinds 


and good crops to pure hase the 
highest grade seeds obtainable. 
This you can always do by pur- 
chasing ‘ Wood’s idle) Mark 


Brand”? of Farm AA i 


Wood’s New Seed Book for (903 


mailed on request, tells all about 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
Grass and Clover Seeds, * 
Seed Potatoes, Sced Gzts, 
Tobacco, Seed Corn. 
Cow Peas, Soja, Veivet anil 
Navy Beans, Sorghums, 
Broom Corn, Kaffir Corn, 
Peanuts, [liilet Seed, etc. 
Write for Seed Book and prices 
of any Farm Seeds required. 


T.W.WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, Richmond, Va. 
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“CONS IDERATION 


MACHINE WTI 
LASTING QUALITY YOUARE SURE 10 GET THU WHEN WUBUYA 


BINDER 
MOWER % 


CHAMPION Rane 
OU also will have machines suitable for every condition of the harvest 
field. The Champions have improvements which lighten the work 
and increase the effective life of the machine. : 
A catalog describing them and handsome colored calendar will be sent 
free on request to 
CHAMPION DIVISION, INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO. 





THE COLE PLANTERS , 


WITH ROLLER DRAG or PLOW COVERS. 
WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. 


THE A () [f Cotton Planter 


Combination 
PLANTER for Cotton. Corn, Peas, 
Peanuts, Surghum, etc. The most econ- 
omical made, one man and one mule do 
the work. 











We Have a 
FULL LINE of 


/ "iii and Distributors 


SAVE MONEY, TIME 


and LABOR 
by getting 


THE BEST 


For further information, write 
to-day 


The Cole Plan- 


ters have no, 


Equals. 





PPR CEVUUD 





THE PARK REGION 


MUTUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


INSURES GROWING CROP ALL KINDS 


Against Loss or Damage by Hail Storms. 


Has paid many losses in the past ten years. Paid 8C0 losses in 1902, and 
com plete satisfaction given in every loss. In case of loeses reported, ad- 
justments are promptly made by men of your own sere, and parenes: s 
are made according to their findings. Rates very libera 

For further particulars, write or call on THE pri REGION “MU - 
TUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, or 


Capt. KE. M. PACE, 


GENERAL STATE AGENT, Room 2, Pullen Building, RALEIGH, 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


ale 


OF 





N. C. 














Offer Extra Special. 


—sa 0 


HON. W.J. BRYAN, §twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
admirers and well- wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt take or 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


THE COMMONER _!s That Paper. a 


The subscription price is only,$1.00 per year. By special arrangement we are 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: 


The Commoner alone per year........+......$1.00 
The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 1.00 


The Commoner Together one year | Al 
1 


The Progressive Farmer 
This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either papet. Your sub- 
criptions will be entered or extended on both mailing lists on réceipt of 
$1.50. Send ?’' orders, giving name and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

















House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 
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but with little injury to crops. 
Vegetation was much advanced in 
growth, and before the end of the 
month fruit trees were generally in 
bloom, and many forest trees were in 
leaf. The disadvantageous feature 
for March was the excessive rainfall 
which delayed plowing and caused 
the flooding of low lands with some 
damage to wheat in places. How- 
ever, much plowing was accomplish- 
ed during the week ending March 
20th. very fa- 
vorable for the growth of wheat, 


The weather was 
oats and rye which advanced rapidly ; 
plants were spreading and jointing 
nicely at the close of the month. 
Strawberries were in full bloom be- 
fore the end of March, indicating 
a crop from one to three weeks earli- 
er than the average; the plants were 
strong and heavy, and ‘conditions 
favor a large crop of excellent qual- 
ity. Truck crops also are well ad- 
vanced, especially asparagus, cab- 
bage, early Trish potatoes, lettuce 
and radishes; some large shipments 
of lettuce and radishes have been 
made; an early and successful season 
for truckers seems assured. The 
Severe coast storm on the 29th and 
30th did apparently little damage to 
agricultural interests. 

Some corn has now been planted in 
the southern and eastern portions 
of the State, and some up. Tobacco 
in beda is well advanced in growth, 
and the plants are plentiful. Wheat, 
oats and rye appear unusually fine, 
and are large in growth; some fields 
of wheat were yellowed by cold, and 
much of the crop in very low ground 
has been ruined by high water. Less 
than half of the spring oat crop has 
Truck crops were 
generally planted early and are do- 
ing well; Trish potatoes are up, May 
peas are in bloom; a few strawber- 
ries have been shipped. 


been seeded. 


Gardens are 
fairly well advanced in the east, but 
are backward elsewhere. 


Patent Medicines and Drunkards. 


Why do not the temperance people 
fight the patent medicine? That is a 
question we would like to have any 
member of the W. GC. T. U 
similar organization answer. 
is admitted that the 
made drunkards, surely the patent 


. or other 
if + 


army-canteen 


medicine syndicates make a thousand 
times as many. No one is ignorant 
of the fact that there are many mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of these alcoholic 
nostrums sold each year, and that 
multitudes of people are thus secret- 
ly and ignorantly turned into drunk- 
ards. Last year a great temperance 
reformer’s portrait and testimonials 
were blazoned in every yellow jour- 
nal in the country, extolling the vir- 
tues of a nostrum largely made up 
of aleohol. 
that gave it its 
the 


It was the aleohol in it 
power and 


“cured” temperance reformer. 
Dr. Bumgardner says that the fol- 
lowing “patent” medicines contain 
the percentages given of alcohol: 

7.2; Hood’s Sar- 


saparilla, 18.8; Schenck’s 


Green’s Nervura, 1 
Sea-weed 
Tonie, 19.5; Brown’s Iron Bitters, 
19.7; Kaufman’s Sulfer Bitters, 20.5; 


Paine’s Celery Compound, 21.0; Bur- 


dock’s Blood Bitters, 25.2; Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, 26.2; Warner’s Safe 
Tonie Bitters, 35.7; Parker’s Tonic, 
41.6; Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 
44.3; Peruna, 29; Electric Bitters, 22. 

Think of a crusade against beer, 
which contains only from 2 per cent 
to 5 per cent of alcohol, while allow- 
ing the free sale of “bitters” con- 
taining ten times as much. The “bit- 
ters” are stronger than whiskey, far 
stronger than sherry, port, ete., and 
elaret and champagne are far behind. 
—American Medicine. 





The Reformetory. 


We are not disposed to censure the 
Legislature for failing to pass the 
bill for a Reformatory for young 
criminals on the plan proposed. When 
the women took charge of the busi- 
“ness and proposed to run it, the 
‘whole thing was doomed to failure. 
We yield to no man in our respect 
for women. We honor and admire 
them in general and in particular. 
As keepers of the home and 
moulders of human character they 
are in their element, and men are not 
in the same class with them at all: 
but when they aspire to public af- 
fairs and the administration of pub- 
lic institutions they go a step too 
far. We do not blame the Solons for 
looking askance at a Reformatory 
with women in tlie majority on its 
board of management. The fact is, 
no woman should be on the board at 
all, nor on any other board that has 
in its hands the conduct of a public 
institution. The “King’s Daugh- 
ters” may exercise a wholesome in- 
fluence in making sentiment in favor 
of a Reformatory, but when they 
propose to control it the Legislature 
will always be wise to knock the 
There 
were entirely too many women pres- 
ent before the committees of the last 
Legislature, and making speeches 
atid quoting poetry in behalf of 
worthy objects. The London Bill was 
hurt rather than helped by these wo- 
men speakers. Women can do many 
things a great deal better than men, 
but there are a few things men can 
do better than women. Attending to 
public business is one of them. Some 
sentimental teinderfoot will no doubt 
say this language is ungallant and 
brutal, but it is the truth, and sane 
men know it is the truth.—Charity 
and Children. 


as 


whole business in the liead. 





Feed the grain on the farm and 
keep the soil fertility in tact. 
ton of eorn shinnved to market loses 


very 


the farm 33 pounds of nitrogen, 12 
of 


pounds of potash. 


pounds phosphorie acid and 7 


Mieure this out 


} 


aceording to the analyses on the 


tilizer bags and how much 


sce 





that | 


Mitehell. 


farm is losing.—Guy EK. 





MAKES A CLEAN SWEEP. 


thoroughly. 
ever heard of, Bueklen’s 
| Salve is the best. It sweeps away and 
|ecures Burns, Sores, Bruises, Cuts, 
| Boils, Uleers, Skin Eruptions and 
| Piles. It’s only 25c, and guaranteed 
| to give satisfaction by all druggists. 


| 
| 





for- | 


} | 
the | 


There’s nothing like doing a thing | 
Of all the Salves you | 
Arnica | 





STEEL ROOFING 


NOT RECOMMENDED 


FOR EVERYTHING 


But if You Have Kidney, Liver or Bladder Trouble, You Will 


Find the Great Remedy Swamp-Root, Just What 


It used to be considered that only 
urinary and bladder troubles were 
to be traced to the kidneys, but now 
modern science proves that nearly 
all diseases have their beginning in 
the disorder of these most important 
organs. 

Therefore, when your kidneys are 
weak or out of order, you can under- 
stand how quickly your entire body 
is affected, and how every organ 
seems to fail to do its duty. 

f you are sick or “feel badly,” be- 
gin taking the famous new discovery, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because 
as soon as your kidneys are well they 
will help all the other organs to 
health. A trial will convince any- 
one. 


Doctors Prescribe Swamp-Root. 


Gentiemen :—‘I have prescribed ‘that wonderful 
remedy for kidney and bladder complaints, Dr® 
Klimer’s Swamp-Root, with most beneficial effect, 
and know of many cures by its use. These patients 
had kidney trouble, as diagnosed by other physi- 
cians, and treated without bevefit. Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root effected a cure, Iam a !iberal man, 
and accept a specific wherever! find it, in an ac- 
cepted school or out of it. For desperate cases cf 
kidney complaint under treatment with unsatis- 
factory waelia I turn to Dr. K:'mer’s Swamp-Root 
with most flattering results. TI shall continue to 
prescribe it, and frem personal observation state 
that Swamp-Root has great curative properties. 


SM hieritrc! ud ted, 


276 9th St., Borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are 
responsible for more sickness and 
suffering than any other disease, and 
if permitted to continue much suf- 
fering with fatal results are sure to 
follow. Kidney trouble irritates the 


You Need. 





DR. KILMER’S 


oiecrions: 
Mag take one, two of three 
teaspeonfuls before or aster 
meals acd at bedtime. 
Cail4ren ices according to age. 
May commence with mal! 


doses and {nerease tq full dose 
OFf more, as the case would 
seem to require. 


This great remedy cures a)! 
kidney, liver, bladder and Uric 
Aci4 troubles and disorders 
due to weak Ridneya, such as 
catarrh of the biadder, grave!, 
rbeuma' lumbago and 
Bright's Disease, which fs the 
worst form of kidney disease, 
Us &s pleasant to take. 


_ PREPARED ONLY BY 
DR. KILMER & CO., 
GINGHANTOR, @. Y, 
Sold by all Druggine. 














(Swam p-Root is pleasant to take.) 


nerves, makes you dizzy, restless, sleepless and irritable; makes you pass 
water often during the day and obliges you to get up many times during 


the night. 
bladder, pain or dull ache in the back, 


ache and back ache, causes indigestion, stomach and liver 


Unhealthy kidneys cause rheumatism, gravel, catarrh of the 


joints and muscles ;makes your head 
trouble, you 


get a sallow, yellow complexion, makes you feel as though you had heart 
trouble; you may have plenty of ambition, but no strength; get weak and 


waste away. 


The cure for these troubles is Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp Root, the world- 
famous kidney remedy. In taking Swamp-Root you afford natural help to 
Nature, for Swamp-Root is the most perfect healer and gentle aid to 
the kidneys that is known to medical science. 

If there is any doubt in your mind as to your condition, take from 
your urine on rising about four ounces, place it in a glass or bottle and 


let it stand twenty-four hours. 


there is a brick-dust settling, or if small particles float 


If on examination it is milky or cloudy,if 


about in it, 


your kidneys are in need of immediate'attention. 

No matter how many doctors you may have tried—no matter how 
much money you may have spent on other medicines, you really owe it 
to yourself to at least give Swamp-Root a trial. Its staunchest friends to- 
day are those who had almost given up all hope of ever becoming well 


again. 


If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you 


can purchase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug 


stores everywhere. 


Don’t make any mistake, but remember the 


name, 


Swamp-Root—Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- Root, and the address, Binghamton, 


N. Y., on every bottle. 


Sample Bottle of Swamp-Root Sent Free by Mail. 

SPECIAL NOTE.—If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or 
bladder troubles, or if there is a trace of it in your family history, send 
at once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly send 


you by 
Root and a book containing many of 


testimonial letters reeeived from men and women cured. 


mail, immediately, without cost to you,a sample bottle of Swamp- 


the thousands upon thousands of 
In writing, be 


: Bride <p eE Seig, — ‘ 
sure to say that you read this generous offer in The Progressive Farmer 


Strictly new, perfect, Semi-Hardene 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. Th 
best Roofing, Siding or Ceiling you can ase 
Noexperience necessary to lay it. Ar 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
tools you need. We furnish nails free 
and paint roofing two sides. Come: 
either flat, corrugated or “V’’ crimped, 


$2.60 PER SQUARE. 


Write 





ii 






A square means 100 square feet. 
for free \ogue No,402 on Farm supplies of every kind 
E WAKCKING CO,, W. 85th & Iron Sts., Chicace 
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if We Offered | 


orn Pianting 


_ must be welland carefully done, as the fu- 
(7m, ture crop depends uponit. For all purposes, 
inany soil, on all kinds of 
ground nothing equals the 
» SPANGLER 
» CORN PLANTER. 
It saves time, Isbor, moacy and ineures the erop. You 
know when it is working; you can see the corn onits 
way to the ground. Mace with or without fc riilixer 
attachment. ew device for sowing peas, bens, ensi- 
lage, corn, ete. Wealsoinake the fanous Spangler Low- 
Down Grain and Ferillizer Drill. Write for catalog and aire, 


SPANGLER MANUFACTURING CO., 509Queen St., York, Pa. 






















TICE Can furnish no eggs from 
NO ° Buff Rocks this season, as 
stated. But can sell a limited number of 





PAGE Fenceat the price of others, we'd have to 
use their kind of wire. We won't do that. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


settings from fine Barred Steck provided 
, orders are received at once. Ww. L. WOMBLE, 
, Raleigh, N.C, 
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MEMORIES OF APPOMATTOX. 





Major London Grows Reminiscent on 
the Anniversary of Lee’s Surrender. 
To-day is the thirty-eighth anni- 

versary of General Lee’s surrender at 

Court 

who were then infants:in their moth- 


Appomattox House. Those 


; : 
ers’ arms are now middle-aged men 


of them have 
of 


surrender are 


and women, and some 
The 
those who were at the 
old men—the youngest being 
nearly 60 years old. These two facts 
forcibly remind us all of the length 
of time that has elapsed since that 
fateful Sunday morning on the 9th 
of April, 1865, when General Lee sur- 
rendered the grand old Army of 
Northern Virginia. 
Notwithstanding the lapse of thir- 
ty-eight years we remember the inci- 
dents of that day as vividly as if they 
nor will they 
probably ever be effaced from the 


grown children. survivors 


now 


had occurred recently, 


memory of any who were then pres- 
ent. There are two myths connected 
with the surrender that many persons 
still believe and will 
lieved. 
rendered under an apple tree, and the 
other is that General Grant refused 
to aecept his sword. There is no 
truth whatever in the latter alleged 
incident, for General Lee did not of- 
fer his sword to Grant and nothing 
whatever was said it. She 
foundation for the apple tree story 
is that General Lee sat on some rails 
at the root of an 
awaiting 


always be be- 
One is that General Lee sur- 


about 


apple tree while 
the arrival of General 
Grant, and, the latter being delayed, 
General Lee rode half a mile farther 
to the McLean house, 
Grant met, 


where he and 
and arranged the terms 
of surrender. 

At the time of the surrender Gen- 
eral Lee’s soldiers were almost phys- 
ically exhausted. Almost without 
any food and with but little sleep, 
they had been marching and fighting 
for a week. On the preceding Sun- 
day they had fought desperately be- 
fore Petersburg and 
Richmond, and during the interven- 
ing week they had been marching al- 
most continuously day and _ night, 
fighting at intervals nearly every day. 
and their chief food was parched 
corn and not much of that. It seems 
almost incerdible that human beings 
could endure such hardships, and yet, 
after such a week, exhausted as they 
were, those gallant men just befor 
their surrender made as gallant a 
charge and fought as bravely as they 
had ever done! 

The parole lists show that General 
Lee surrendered 28,231 men and of- 
ficers, but of them only 7,892 were 
organized infantry with Bes and 


evacuating 


about 2,100 cavalry. The others 
were unarmed stragglers, who had 


come up since the halt of the. army, 
and extra-duty and detailed men of 
every description. The parole lists 
that North Carolina had 
5,017 soldiers at Lee’s surrender, but 
not half of them had muskets, as has 
been erroneously stated quite often. 

General Grant’s conduct at Appo- 
mattox was 


also show 


and de- 
while General 


Lee showed himself as grand in de- 


magnanimous 
serves commendation, 





feat as he had been in victory, and as 
he rode back from the McLean house 
his devoted soldiers cheered him as if 
he was a conquering hero returning 
from some great victory. 

The Confederates remained at Ap- 
yomattox Court House three days, 
until Wednesday morning, while the 
parole lists were being and 
then started for their 
Before their departure many 


made, 
respective 
homes. 
Federal officers visited their old ac- 
quaintanees in the Confederate camp, 
meeting was as pleasant 
as if they had not been 
fighting each other for four years. 
The list of North 
paroled at 


and their 


and friendly 


Carolina soldiers 
Appomattox is published 
in Volume V. of Judge Clark’s Reg- 
imental Sket and it is a roll of 
honor of which their State and kin- 


ches, 


dred have eause to be proud. It was 
a North Carolinian (Major General 


Bryan Grimes) who planned and 
commanded the last charge at Appo- 
mattox, and North Carolinians 
(Cox’s Brigade) fired the last volley. 
So that, it is no idle boast when it is 
proudly claimed that North Carolina 
“Last at Appomattox,” as well 


as “First at Bethel.”—Editor TH. A. 


London Chatham Record. 


"70 
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Itis Unlawful to Rob Birds’ Nests. 
Mr Ht. Poe, of The Pro- 


gressive Farmer, Raleigh, C. 

Dear Sir:—With this I am send- 
ing you a copy of the new bird law, 
generally known as the “Audubon 
sill.” I should be glad if you would 
give some notice of the same in your 
Just at this of the 
vear if is especially desired that the 
attention of the publie be ealled te 
Seetion 
the part of many boys in the State 
to and 


eggs 0 


Editor 


paper. season 


wantonly destroy the nests 
f our wild birds. 
Yours very truly, 
T. GILBERT PEARSON, 
Secretary 
N. C., April 9, 1908. 


Greensboro, 


Sec. 4. That from and after the 
passage of this act it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any State 
of North Carolina to kill or eatch 
wild bird game 
or to purchase, offer or expose 
for sale, transport or ship without 
the State any such wild bird after it 
has been killed or caught exeept as 
ions ae by this act. 
the 
shall be considered ¢ 


person within the 


any other than 


bird, 


a 


For the pur- 


pose of this act following only 


ame birds: loons 
and erebes, swans, geese, brant, river, 
fish and sea ducks, rails, coots, 
shore 


and surf birds, snipe, woodeock, sand- 


hens, and gallinules, plovers, 





| 





marsh | 


4, as there is a tendeney on | 





pipers, vellow legs, chewink or tow- 
hee, and eurlews; and the wild tur- 
key, grouse, partridge, pheasant, 
quail, dove, robin and meadow lark. 

(a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person within the State of North | 
Carolina to take or needlessly de- 
stroy the nests or eggs of any wild 


non-game birds except as permitted 


by this act. 
(b) The English or European 
house sparrow, owls, hawks, crows, 


blackbirds, jackdaws and_ rice-birds 


are not ineluded among the _ birds 
protected by this act. 

(c) Any person violating any of 
the provisions of this section shall be 
guilty and shall, 


upon conviction be fined one dollar 


of a misdemeanor 


for each egg, nest or bird killed or 
taken by him, or shall be imprisoned 
not less than five days and not more 
than thirty days for each offense. 
Provided, that the provisions of this 


section shall not apply to any per- 


son holding a certificate giving the 
right to take birds, their nests or 


eggs for scientific purposes (as pro- 
vided for in section 5 of this act). 





The Question of To-day: What 
eould the farmers accomplish if they 
were organized as they once were / 


Ayers 


You know the medicine that 
makes pure, rich blood— 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Your & 
mother, grandmother, all your 
folks, used it. They trusted 


Sarsaparilla| 
it. Their doctors trusted it. 
Your doctor trusts it. Then 
trust it yourself. There is 
health and strength in it. 

“T suffered terribly from indigestion and 
thin blood. I found no relief until I took 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Four bottles perma- 


nently om bg 
. R. HART, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


£1.00 hottie. J.C. AYER CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 


Rich Bleodl 


lag Pilis are 
ey greatly aid t 























poney laxative. 
e Sarsaparilla. 





RE ai 
Hiorse ©Owners ould Use 
GOMBAULIY’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 





Lee 
S 


i= Bd 





Prepared 
. a 
by J. E, 
yore ault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary Sur- 
geontothe 
french 
Govern- 
ment Stud 


SUPERSEDES “ALL ¢ ‘CAUTERY or FiRINS 
Imposstble to pro luce any scary or blem r2sh, 








Heatihy 
Chilcren 


are kept strong and well; weak and 
puny littie folks are made vigorous 
by the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects al! disorders of the stomach, 

expels worms, ete, Palatable and 

positive in action. Bottle by mail. 25a 
E.& &. PREY, Baléimore, 374. 


Bn tn ee as 


WANTED 


Forthe convenience and benefit of our read- 
ers and their friends, we have decided to set 
aside space below in which they may make 
known their wants to one another. Anyone 
having a pig ora calf, a colt, or a kid, or any 
other article around his home he would like 
to exchange for cash, or some other ar- 
ticle, can'tell the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer, at the rate of 25c. per week, if ex- 
pressed in 25 words, or less, and at the rate 
of one cent a word if more than : 25 words are 
used. counting each figure and each initial 
asa separate word. Cash must accompany 
each order for the full amount. 
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Calla’s fa- 
hbred B. P. 


E From Hawkins’ and 
&YYS— mous strains. Thoroug 
Rock, at one dollar per fifteen. Apply to 
tAHA POULTRY FARM, 
Rich Square, N.C, 


Some one to tell me where I 
Wanted—*, get cood Seed Corn for the 
Piedmont section of North Carolira. 

Address W. A. WOOLLEN, 
Randleman, N.C. 








Eight Berkshire 
For Sale—s 50and $1000 each. Choice 
stock, eight to twelve weeks old. First or- 
der gets them. W.J.SHUFORD, 
Hickory, N.C. 


Sow Pigs, 





LYMOUTH Rock eggs; Biltmore strain. 
Settings (15), $1.00; each additional, fifty 
cents. High fertility. Stock for sale after 
June. . DER. MEARES, 
Pr. Oo Box 46, Marion, N. Cc. 


One Piano 
For Exchange or Cash.—oivfavie ree 
practicing; very cheap. Will sell for cash or 
exchange for stock or poultry. Address, 
“D,’ BOX 104, Whitakers, N.C, 
For Sale— 
Bale Press. Apply 
JOHN Me MIL LAN. Henderson, N. 








Fifteen- horse Seanin, * Saw “Min, 
Cc ng Mill, Sixty-saw Cotton Gin, 


C. 





Now is the time to file your 
Remember orders for Bees, Italian Queens, 
Bee Hives and a" plies. Write for prices if in- 
terested. a WOMBLE, Raleigh, N.C. 





All Orders for GENUINE WEEDERS 
should be sent to J. E. RUE, Littleton, N.C. 
Liberal Terms. Freight paid. Free Pre- 
mium to Customers. Correspondence Soli- 


cited. 
EGGS.— We offer eggs from the best 
—~strains of White Wyandottes. 
Write us, stating quantiey ¥ w anted. 
CHAS, F. CATES, 
Quaker Hill Farm, Geconcneite. N. c. 








SPECIAL RATES SOUTHERN 
BAPTIST CONVENTION VIA 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY, SA- 


VANNAH, GA., MAY 7-14, 1903. 
The 


Southern Railway announces 


; account above occasion a rate of one 


fare plus 25 cents, for the round trip, 


'from all points South of the Ohio 
|} and Potomac, and East of the Mis- 
| sissippi Rivers. 


safest st Slisater ever used, es the place 
Sf all liniments for mil severe act 5 Ker moves | 
al! Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Catile. 





As 3 HUMAN _ REMEDY for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Ltc., itisinvauanies, 
WE GUARANTE that ene tables annie 1 of 

CAUSTIC BALSA 
produce more actual resuits tlan a whole b ott Me" c 
any liniment or spuvin cure mixture ever mile. 
Every bottle of Caustic. Be alsa:y soid is Warrs 
settaaieneatiat ition, ai per hott ’ 
















yy druvgista, orse: t by expres: chi Pena paid, 

lirections for its ase. Send for doscriptive cirenlar: 
sestimonials, etc. @Address 

THE LAWRENCE-WILLiA US COL, Clevaland, Ohio 
SES TEA —— 

w {903 CATALOG {2 
145 

<i, <eam GREATER BARGAINS: 






than offered by any other manufacturer, 
ur wonderful offers will 
surprise you. Weuse the best 
hag and guarantee every 
r for 2 years. Ifthe bugyy you 
from us is not better in 
way than you can get 


ba 
every 





elsewhere then return it and 
| PAY US NO MONEY. A rubber tire top buy $15.00, 
Ifo other equally big values. 


Cut out this ad, send itto usand we wil! mail you cate ilog free, 


MARVIN SMITH CO., Chicago, illinois. 


Tickets on sale May 5 to 7 inclu- 
sive, with final limit May 20, 1903. 

Extension of return limit can be 
obtained until June 1, 1903, if depos- 
ited with Mr. Jos. Richardson, Spe- 
cial Agent, on or before May 20th, 
and on payment of a fee of 50 cents. 

Every facility for the comfort and 
convenience of those attending this 
meeting will be provided by the 
Southern Railway. 

Rate from Raleigh $10.85. 

For sleeping car reserva- 
tions and other information, apply to 
any agent of the Southern Railway, 
or address 


rates, 


ct. ss 
N. C. 


T. E. GREEN, 


Raleigh, 





When writing advertisers, please 


raention this paper, 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR APRIL 19. 





Tne Law of Love. 

(Romans 13:7-14.) 

Golden Text: 
to his neighbor: therefore love is the 
fulfilling of the law. Romans 13:10. 
The verses assigned for our study 


Love worketh no il! 


in this lesson include the entire thir- 
teenth chapter of the Epistle of Paul 
to the 
been selected primarily for the splen- 


Yomans. This chapter has 
did teaching which it contains con- 
cerning temperance, but there is al- 
so an added appropriateness in its 
use in the present connection because 
tthe Epistle to the Romans was writ- 
ten by Paul in Corinth toward the 
end of his three months’ stay in that 
city, which oceurred toward the close 
of his third missionary journey. The 
lesson, therefore, fits in quite close- 
ly, chronologically, with the course 
which we have been following during 
the past weeks. 

The Christian Citizen’s Chapter.— 
The thirteenth chapter of Romans 
has been appropriately called “the 
Christian chapter.” The 
wide seope of this chapter corres- 


eitizen’s 


ponds with the broad nature of the 
The Christian 
citizen has x duty toward his rulers, 


Christian citizenship. 


toward his neighbor and toward him- 
self, and each phase of his three- 
fold responsibility is fully recognized 
and strongly emphasized by the 
apostle in his counsel to the Chris- 
tian at Rome. 

The Christian and His Rulers.— 
The relation which they should sus- 
tain to the civil power was one of 
problems which 
The dif- 


fieulty of the situation arose from 


the most ditteult 
faced the carly Christians. 


the fact that the Roman Empire was 
heathen in its religion, and that it 
required from its religion, and that 
it required from its citizen not only 
allegiance to its temporal power, but 
compliance with and participation in 
eertain religious rites and ceremonies 
which involved the recognition and 
sometimes the worship of heathen 
deities. Yet 
position Paul insists on the fact that 


even in this difficult 


a Christian citizen might show him- 
self both true to God and loyal to 
tthe 
Christian could conscientiously up- 


government. Of course, no 


hold idolatry, yet a Christian man 
might show himsclf so scrupulously 
desirous of promoting the publie wel- 
fare and of doing that which was 
right, that he might live in peace 
with “the powers that be” and even 
receive praise from them for his ef- 
It is true that the 
reeords of Church history show ter- 


forts to do good. 


rible persecutions of the early Chris- 
tians by the civil power, but in many 
eases, at least, these outbursts of 
fury were due to the depravity and 
cruelty of the IXmperors rather than 
to an orderly administration of the 
laws of the Empire. 


The Christian and His Neighbors. | 


—The latter half of the 
which we are studying is devoted in 
large part to the Christian’s duties 


All specific 


injunctions are summed up in the 


toward his neighbors. 


command “love one another,” for the 
law of love furnishes the all-sufficient 
basis for the adjustment of the re- 
lations of man to man. 

The Law of Love and the Individ- 
ual.—The particular questions which 
are constantly arising in the individ- 
ual life of the Christian believer are 
best settled by the application of 
broad and general principles. Those 
who adopt as their guiding and con- 
trolling motives in life such great 
principles as the law of love aequire 
a steadiness and a self-poise which 
are a most valuable possession in ev- 
ery time of stress and trial and temp- 
tation. 

Temperance and Love. 
many practical 


There are 
applications which 





connection 
lesson, but perhaps the 
most important one which we can 
take is that which enforces the prac- 
tice of temperance as the natural and 
rightful result of the acceptance of 
the law of love as the dominant prin- 
ciple of our lives. If we love God, 
if we love our neighbor, if we love 
our best welfare both in this world 
and in the next, it behooves-us to fol- 
low after the things which make 
As citizens of our 
own beloved country and jealous for 


present themselves in 


with our 


for temperance. 


her best interests, and as citizens of 
the heavenly country above, let us 
uphold the principle of temperance 
as binding alike upon all. 





Strength in Time of Need. 


He who hath appointed thee thy 
task will proportion it to thy 
strength, and thy strength to the 
burden which He lays upon thee. He 
who maketh the seed grow thou 
knowest not how and seest not, will, 
thou knowest not how, ripen the seed 
which He hath sown in thy heart, 
and leaven thee by the secret work- 
ings of His good Spirit. Thou may- 
est not see the change thyself, but 
He will gradually change thee, make 
Only yield thy- 
self to His molding hand, as clay to 
the potter, having no wishes of thy 
own, but seeking in sincerity, how- 
ever faint, to have His will fulfilled 
in thee, and He will teach thee what 
to pray for, and will give thee what 
TIe teacheth thee. He will retrace 
Ilis own image on thee, line by line, 


thee another man. 


effacing by His grace and gracious 
discipline the marks and spots of sin 
which have defaced it.—Edward B. 
Pusey. 





The Question of To-day: What 
could the farmers accomplish if they 
were organized as they once were ? 

A GREAT SENSATION. 


There was a big sensation in Lees- 


ville, Ind., when W. H. Brown of 








chapter | 


that place, who was expected to die, 
had his life saved by Dr. King’s New 
Discovery for Consumption. He 
writes: “I endured insufferable 
| agonies from Asthma, but your New 
| Discovery gave me immediate relief 
| and soon thereafter effected a com- 
| plete cure.” Similar cures of Con- 
| sumption, Pneumonia, Bronchitis 
and Grip are numerous. It’s the 
peerless remedy for all throat and 
Price 50c, and $1.00. 
Guaranteed by all druggists. Trial 
bottles free. 





| lung troubles. 





WINCHESTER 


a, FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
New Rival” Leader” Repeater” 








F you are looking for reliable shotguri am- 


munition, the kind that shoots where you 
point your gun, buy Winchester Factory 


Loaded Shotgun Shells: “New Rival,” loaded with 
Black powder; “Leader” and “Repeater,” loaded 
with Smokeless. Insist upon having Winchester 
Factory Loaded Shells, and accept no others. 


ALL DEALERS KEEP 


THEM 

















Style 3, Three Drawer, Box Cover, - 
Style 4, Three Drawer, Box Cover, - 
Style 6, Seven Drawer, Box Cover, . 
Style 21, Five Drawer, Drop Head, - 


The 
prepare 
‘‘spring sewing’”’ by 
buying an 


Improved Alliance 


Sewing Machine, 


for 


ladies should 
their 


$16.50 
17.50 
18.50 
17.50 


Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





MEN SHOULD PREPARE FOR THEIR 


“SPRING SOWING” 


BY GETTING 


Corn, Cotton and Pea Planters, 


WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. 


Guano Sowers (hand or horse power), Turn Plows, Cotton Plows, 
Plow Castings, Back Bands, Trace Chains, Rope, etc., etc. 





TO INSURE BIG CROPS USE THE 


Alliance Brands of Fertilizers, 


“Used Once, Used Again.”. 


This is the strongest testimony that can be paid to any brand of 


fertilizer. 





Delivered at your 
Railroad Station at 


Wagons 


Wholesale Prices, 


PRICES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


CUTAWAY AND DISK HARROWS, COOKING STOVES, GROCERIES 


and many other things at Wholesale Prices to 
Alliancemen and ex-A lliancemen. 


Send a list of your wants and prices. 
better freight rates. 


T, B. PARKER, S. B. A, 


RALEICH, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Place your orders at once for Cow Peas, German Millet, Scja Beans, 


etc., ete, before prices advance. 





Club orders will secure 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Tramp: The Story of a Cat. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Tramp is a well known character 
in Temple, Texas. 

“He’s nothing but old eat,” 
many people here would say, in that 


an 


thoughtless, contemptuous language 
with which we 
speak of our four-footed 
But is just possible that there are 
wandering human beings who would 
Main Street, 
were they to disappear forever, than 


allow ourselves to 


brothers. 


be less missed from 


Tramp. 
Tramp is as black as Egyptian 
darkness. He is as black as Poe’s 


demoniacal eat, as black as the tra- 
ditional cat that is companion to all 
Some “inhu- 
man human” in days gone by de- 
prived Tramp of his tail, and he has 
nothing to represent that graceful 
appendage except a little stub, about 
an inch long. 

It is astonishing what a deforming, 
transforming effect this limitation 
of tail has this cat. In the 
hasty glance you’ give men_ and 
things, when quickly passing down 
Main Street, you hardly know wheth- 
er Tramp is a dog or a eat. 


well-equipped witches. 


upon 


Tramp got his name from his pe- 
euliar habit of living from store to 
store, and never settling, as is usual 
with cats, house. He 
fines his visitations to one block 
upon Main Street—inecluding, how- 
ever, both sides of the street—in his 
“beat.” this confine 
he walks into one store after another, 
with the air of a lord and master. 
When he takes up his abode for the 
time in one firm, he busily oceupies 
himself in capturing the rats and 
mice. attacks and 
strategtic movements he rids_ the 
place of these pests, and then with- 
out even a_ farewell “meouw” he 
leaves and is “at home” in the next 
store. order 
passes up and down on both sides of 
this block on Main Street. All the 
merchants know Tramp, and gladly 
welcome him when their turn comes 
in his itineracy. 

By much fighting and daring ag- 
gressiveness he has driven out all 
other claimants from this particular 
territory. He allows no squatters or 
other cat preemptors on this beat. 
Like most people in power, like most 
rulers, like most men when they have 
the “cinch” on good things, Tramp 
has become 


in one con- 


Here within 


Soon, by wise 


Thus in regular he 


selfishly domineering, 
and insolently to all 
other cats. He no partner- 
ship in his claim, no poaching in his 
premises. 


overbearing 
allows 


Every day, like some gen- 
eral, Tramp takes a rapid race of in- 
spection over his territory. He goes 
from store to and savagely 
fights and drives out into the street 
any cat who in his absence has dared 
to take up abode, fondly laboring 
under the delusion that the claim was 
unoccupied for 
Tramp with shiny coat, blazing eyes 


store 


and open eats. 
and imperial look of cat-power, walks 
into each store, looks carefully be- 


and 
boxes, and on top of piled up goods, 


hind counters, around barrels 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| tory between 











and if he finds a presumptuous cat 
who has entered, Tramp flies at him, 
unmercifully whips him and pursues 
the 
Tramp passes on his tour of inspeec- 


him out into street. Then 


tion till all his beat has been over- 
looked. 

This 
on for 
Street, and Tramp has been uncon- 
tested undisturbed 
controller of all this monsey terri- 
Central 


But with eats as with men 


condition of things has gone 
a long time down on Main 


claimant and 


and Adams 
Avenues. 
“towering ambition o’er leaps itself.” 
Tyrrany may over reach the safety 
mark, pride must have a fall, and 
when things become unbearable, 
some Brutus always appears in de- 
fense of equal rights and personal 
liberty. 

The other day Tramp started out 
He had 
whipped so many eats that no doubt 
he believed there was no feline ad- 
venturer daring enough to trespass 
upon his domain Temple. His 
walk from place to place was more 
a triumphal march than a work of 
necessity. With air of great confi- 
dence and proud lordship over the 


on his tour of inspection. 


in 


block, Tramp went from store to 
store. Men kindly stepped aside to 
let him enter, and with inflated con- 
ceit he felt that man and beast did 
him homage. With most self-satis- 
fied air he entered a large grocery 
store, his particular pride and most 
fruitful possession. 
astonished eyes he saw a big grey cat 


Suddenly, with 


comfortably and composedly sitting 
box. With awful 
meouw, and terrifie rage Tramp rush- 
ed upon.the grey eat. 

Then a strange thing happened. 
The big grey cat did not run. He 
stood his ground and fought like a 
hero. 


upon a_ goods 


filled the room. 
Dust and fur flew all around, and for 
some moments the battle of these 
giant eats astonished the beholders. 

Then another strange thing hap- 
A black thing, looking so un- 
like the majestic Tramp, a eat all 
bleeding and dirty and wounded, a 
-at trembling in every limb, was seen 
rushing down to the front door and 
out into the street, while close at his 
heels came the merciless conqueror, 
the big grey cat. 


Horrid yieows 


pened. 


Tramp had been most thoroughly 
whipped. 

His record as master of the block 
was broken. For the first time he 
had met a foeman worthy of his 
claws. 

Tramp does not recover from his 





ROBBED THE GRAVE. 


A startling incident, is narrated by 
John Oliver of Philadelphia, as fol- 
lows: “I was in an awful condition. 
My skin was almost yellow, eyes 
sunken, tongue coated, pain contin- 
ually in back and sides, no appetite, 
growing weaker day by day. Three’ 
physicians had given me up. Then 
I was advised to use Electric Bit- 
ters; to my great joy, the first bottle 
made a decided improvement. I con- 
tinued their use for three weeks, and 
am now a well man. I know they 
robbed the grave of another victim.” 
No one should fail to try them. Only 





50 cents, guaranteed, at all druggists. 


defeat. He mopes and appears de- 
pressed mentally as well as physical- 
ly. He goes 
from place to place with a look upon 
his face never seen there in the days 
of undisputed authority. The shadow 
of impending doom seems to give his 
black coat even a more sombre hue, 
and “Ichabod” is written all over it. 


His nerve is gone. 


Whether the grey cat will be satis- 
fied with the territory of the 
grocery store, or whether, man-like, 


one 


he will keep reaching out and grasp- 

ing more and more, who can tell? 
It rests with him and not with 

Tramp to decide, for already Tramp 

has the look of a Bonaparte on the 

limited deck of a Bellerophon. 

KATE ALMA ORGAIN. 

Temple, Texas. 





Just as a mother would not love a 
child better for its 
into a model of perfection 


turned 
by one 
it 
it tries 
to be good, so I do hope and believe 
our great Father does not wait for 


being 
stroke of magic, but does love 
the more deeply every time 


us to be good and wise to love us, 
but loves us, and loves to help us in 
the very thick of our struggle with 
sin and folly.—Juliana Horatia Ew- 
in. 





The next annual convention of the 
Southern Cotton Spinners Associa- 
tion will be held in Charlotte on 
May 14th and 15th. 





There is more Catarrh in this gection of the 
country than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to 
incurable, For a great many years doctors pro- 
nounced it a local disease, and ——— local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable, . Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a constitutional 
disease, and, therefore, requires constitutional 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. J. Cheney &Co., Toledo, Ohio, isthe only 
constitutional cure onthe market. It is taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoon- 
ful. It acts directly on the blood and _ mucous 
surfaces of the system. Tney offer one hundred 
dollars for any case it fails to cure. Send for 
circulars and testimonials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O 


gee Bold by Drueciste, 75¢. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





POSITIONS May deposit money in bank: till 
§ position is secured, or pay out 
of salary after graduating. Enter any time. 


3 Draughon’s i 
: Practical... F 
&§ Business ... ‘9 F 
Nashville, Atlanta, Little Rock, St. Louis, 
Montgomery, (Catalogue free.) Galveston. 
Ft. Worth, (Writeeither place.) Shreveport. 


Schools of national reputation for thoroughness 
and reliabilitv. Endorsed by business men. 
BOOKKEEPING, etc., taught by mail. Send for 
150 p. Coliege Catalog. or 100 p. on Home Study. 





IMPROVED PASSENGER SER- 
VICE VIA S. A. L. R. R. 


To Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Chieago and all points West 
and Northwest. 

Leave Raleigh 11.50 a. m. 

Arrive Richmond 4.55 p. m. 

Leave Richmond 7.00 p. m. 

Arrive Cincinnati 11.45 a. m. 

Arrive Indianapolis 3.25 p. m. 

Arrive St. Louis 9.45 p. m. 

Arrive Chicago 8.40 p. m. 

Through Pullman Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars and Day Coaches Ra- 


leigh to Richmond, Richmond to 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis 


and Chicago with all through lines 
for points West on the Pacitie Coast. 
For tickets, Pullman reservation 
or any information apply to 
©. 8. GATTIS, ©; &..& T. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
H. S. LEARD, T. P. A. 


Raleigh, N. C. 





noe 


A Golden Rule 
of Agriculture: 


Be good to your land and your crop 
will be good. Plenty of 


Potash 


in the fertilizer spells quality 
and quantity in the har- 













vest. Write us and 
we will send you, 
Sree, by next mail, 


our money winning 
books. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, 
New York. 








es 
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“ 

Sak 


-$175 FARMERS SAW MILL. 


We manufacture several different styles or 
Mills and a large variety of sizes. Write us 
for circulars and also Wood Planers and 
Veneer Machines. 


SALEI1 IRON WORKS, Salem, N C. 


WILSON’S 


New Green Bone, Shell 
and Vegetable Cutter 


for the Poultryman., 
Also Bone Mills for making phos- 
phate and fertilizer at small cost for 
the farmer, from 1! to 40 horse- 
_. Farm Feed Mills grind 
fine, fast and easy. Send for circulars, 
WILSON BROS., Sole Mfgrs., Easton, Pa 
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BOSTROPM’S IMPROVED FARM LEVEL 
Pat'd 1902, WITH AND WITHOUT TELESCOPE 


Is no MAKESHIFT. but the 
bestone made for Terracing, 
Ditching and Drainage. Price 
$5 and $10, including Tripod 
and Rod, Send for descriptive 
circularsand Treatise on Ter 
racing, etc., Free. 
Bostrom, Brady llfg. Co., 
81144 W. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 


THE MOWER 


That will Kill all the Weeds in your 
Lawns. If you keep the weeds cut so they do 
not go toseed, and cu! your grass without breaking 
the small feeders of roots, the grass will become 
thick and weeds will disappear. The Clipper 
will do it. 





Send for catalogue and prices. 





CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CoO., 
(Incorporated. ) Norristown, Pa. 





id Foreign 


Pies ce Pei Me > 


Send model, sxetch or photo of invention for 
freereport on patentability. For free book, 
wate 


Htenuast” TRADE~MARKS 
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WOMAN'S WORK 





Don’t Worry. 


What’s the use 
Of fretting? 
If you’ve troubles 
Try forgetting. 
Take things easy— 
Praise or blame— 
The world will wag on 
Just the same. 
What’s the difference, 
Anyhow, 
A hundred year 
From now? 
Don't anticipate 
Your sorrow. 
When it comes, 
No need to borrow. 
Get your sleep out, 
Troubled one. 
You cannot rush 
The slow old sun. 
So let the seasons 
Come and go. 
Bringing with them 
Weal and woe. 
Use the moments 
As they fly, 
Nor try to help them 
Hasten by. 
In life’s long race 
You needn’t hurry. 
And if yeu’d win it 
Den t—don’t worry! 
—The Pilgrim Magazine. 





The Wild Garden. 

The fcllowing is taken from an 
article the May Delinéator: A 
portion of the garden proper may be 
given over to the development of a 
nondeseript collection bearing the 
“wild Numberless 
hardy perennials as well as annuals 
lend themselves admirably to this 
feature gardening. Especially 
adapted are aquillegia, achillea, ane- 
antirrhinum, Canterbury 
bells, foxglove, platyeodon, cleomes, 


in 


lame garden.” 


of 


hardy delphinium and moon-penny 
daisies. Attention must be paid to 
the height of the flowers; they should 
be graded down to the foreground, 
with harmonious colors adjacent. Ad- 
ded to a careless, free hand style of 
sowing the seeds, the plot of ground 
should be irregular in outline. There 
may also be wild, apparantly neglect- 
ed corners devoted to a mass of a 
single flower—a wilderness of holly- 
hocks or a thicket of sunflowers. In 
larger grounds, rugged slopes, cor- 
ners and  by-paths, given over to 
tangles of wild roses, 
sweetbrier, vines and shrubbrey, re- 
quire no care beyond first planting 
and become in time a wilderness of 
beauty. 


masses and 


Spring and Summer Fashions. 


Flower effects are the chief distine- 
tion of the fabrics. 
The Louisine silks have acquired such 
softness and grace that they are ex- 
tensively 


sheer summer 


used for the all-around 
summer gown, and the Habutai and 
Tokio varieties exhibit an embroider- 
ed elaboration that makes them ap- 
propriate for dressy wear. Taffetas 
are now procurable in a soft, rustle- 
less quality. 

The chiffons approach the silks in 
Wearing quality, being much heavier 
than their precedessors. 

Canvas is assuming great import- 
ance in the realm of spring frocks 


and coats; it is used as cloth, with 
strappings, stitchings, ete. 
Basket-weave cotton cheviots, mad- 
ras and mercerized cottons offer mod- 
ish suggestions for the shirt-waist 
suit, and the smartest shirt-waists are 
made of mercerized fabrics, such as 
vestings, cheviots, linen and canvas. 
Nearly every gown, whether made 
of soft wollen a sheer wash 
fabric, is characterized by shirring. 
The reign of lace continues. Soft 
and flimy Tenerriffe and Mexican 
laces are the novelties of the season. 
The new braids, which will be used 
in profusion, are soft and pliable and 
well suited to forming designs on the 
gown, and the new buttons, glistening 
with colored stones and enamel, are 
examples of the highest art of the 
From The Delineator for 


a or 





jeweller. 


May. 





Carving Meats. 


“There is a real pleasure in follow- 
ing the skillful carving of a fine, 
well-cooked turkey,” says Ella Mor- 
ris Kretschmar when writing of 
“The Art of Carving” in the Wo- 
man’s Home Companion. “The car- 
ver should place the fork firmly in 
the breast, the neck-end being to the 
left, then separate the two thigh- 
joints from the body. Next remove 
the wings at the shoulder-joint, then 
slice the breast down to the long 
wedge-shape piece—the ‘Emperor’s 
muscle.’ Next the bone should be 
removed whole, and then remove the 
oysters from the back, divide the 
legs and thighs, and begin the serv- 
ing. Remove the filling with a 
spoon. 

“A goose, unless young and tender, 
is a carving problem, and even when 
in prime condition is a deceiving 
meat dish in the matter of quantity. 
The same may be said of ducks, wild 
and tame. There is almost no meat 
on the backs of these birds; the 
wings and legs are far from choice, 
having little meat, and that not of- 
ten tender; so there remains only the 
breast for satisfactory servings. Cut 
the breast-meat straight down paral- 
lel with the bone. A roast from the 
round must be thinly sliced across 
its face. Carve a rib roast in slices 
parallel with the ribs, never parallel 
with the backbone, and make the 
slices as thin as possible. A fillet 
ean only be cut through in uniform 
slices, somewhat thicker than from 
a rib roast. A sirloin must have the 
tenderloin removed and sliced sepa- 
rately. Roast or boiled legs of mut- 
ton, venison or veal are carved by 
cutting at right angles down to the 
bone, the thick side first, then turn- 
ing to get at the thin side. In veal, 
mutton and lamb the lowest bit of 
meat on the leg, the hock, is the 
choice piece, being very tender and 
juicy. Tongue should be cut in 





slanting slices, as thin as wafers. 
Ham, likewise, should be shaved 
| rather than sliced toward the bone. 
When one understands the exact lo- 
cation of joints and the grains of 
meats the rest of carving is easily 
acquired.” 


To Make Cows Pay, use Sharpless Cream 
Separators. Book ‘Business Dairying’ and 
Cat, 285 free. W. Chester, Pa, 
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other plant food ie so 
essential to plant growth 
and crop yield, 

Our Bulletin, giving the 
results and conclusions of 
the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations and author- 
ities the world over, are 

Jree to farmers. 

Send address on Post Card. 

WILLIAM 8. MYERS, Director 


12 John Street, 
New York. 








RUPTURE fay'ti when cured) No cure 


no pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, 
Maine. 


SEABOARD 


AiR Line RaILway 


Short Line to principal cities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as foll. ws: 





No. 50. NORTHBOUND. 
1.20 a.m. “Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 


mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, North- 
east and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 a. m. “Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth, Norlina 
to Richmond; connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. ©. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50a. m. “Seaboard Mail” for Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. Connects at Richmond 
with ©. and O. for Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis; at 
Washington with Pennsylvania 
and B. and O. for all points. 


No. 57. SOUTHBOUND. 
5.25 a. m. “Seaboard Express.” For 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 


Charleston, Savannah, Jackson- 

ville, St. Augustine, Tampa and 

all points South and Southwest. 

No. 41. 

p. m. “Seaboard Local Mail.” 

For Charlotte, Atlanta and all 

local points. Connects at At- 

lanta for all points South and 

Southwest. 

No. 27. 

p. m. “Seaboard Mail.” 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tampa 
and all points South and South 
west. 

Tickets on sale to all points 
Pullman berths reserved. Tick- 
ets delivered and 
checked from hotel ana resi 
dences without extre charge at 


UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 


Yarborough House Building, 
0. H. GATTIS, ©. 7. & P. A, 
’Phones 117. 
H. S. LEARD, T. P. A, 

Raleigh, N. O. 


baggage | 





For | 


PARLOR CAR SERVICE. 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway 
has inaugurated Parlor Car service 
tri-weekly between Washington and 


| Hamlet on trains Nos. 27 and 66, 
A} | which pass Raleigh, southbound, at 
i | 6.55 p. m.; northbound 11.50 a. m. 


Parlor Car operated south on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays; 


| north Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 


urdays. Seats in this car are 25 


| cents to Southern Pines, 50 cents to 
Hamlet, 50 cents. to Henderson, 75 


cents to Richmond, and $1.00 to 
Washington, D. C. 
The buffet in this car is well 


equipped and excellent meals will be 
served at moderate prices. 
©: H. GATTIS, ©. 2. @ 2. AS 
Raleigh, N. C. 
HS. LBARD, T.P..A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect January 13th, 1903. 








This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Raleigh to Greensboro, 
open for occupancy at 9.00 p. m , connec- 
ting at Greensboro with train No. 39. 
‘‘Atlanta Express,’’ Pnilman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,” solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:20 a. m. No. 112 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens. 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
‘Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 

2.52 P.Tl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Or'eans, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with north 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington and all points north; Pullman 


| drawing room sleepers and abservation 
| car to New York; connection is also made 


at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 


| Salisbury to Memphis. 


4.12 P.M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 


| boro and local stations. 


| 
| 


| 


Raleigh, N. O. | 


| 
| 





C. H. ACKERT, Gen’! Manager. 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Mana er. 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D.C. 
R, L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. E. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Building, 
RALEIGH, N, C. 
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FARMER. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single subscription, 1 year..................cccee 
Single subscription, 6 months 


> 


Trial subscription, 3 MONLDS..............ceeeee 


PROGRESSIVE | 















k 
= 
1cS 


SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses | 
in ordering change of postoflice. 


When sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 


All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
. 


made payable to, “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER, Raleigh, N.C.” 


DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
become responsible for payment of subscrip- 
tion, and all arrearages must be paid when 
paper is ordered stopped. 


RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: ‘] Jan. 
702,’ shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; ‘1 Sep. ’08,” to Sept. 1, 1908, 
and so on. Keceipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 





This Summer’s Campaign for Better 
Schools. 


Everybody will recall the fact that 
the work for the public schools, par- 
ticularly for the rural schools last 
year, exceeded anything ever before 
known in North Carolina. Again this 
year the Southern Education Board 
will lend a hand, will put in money, 
and will canvass the State from end 
to end in the interest of school im- 
provement, local taxation and aid of 
rural schools, and all other things 
which will advance the interests of 
the latter. Some of the brightest 
men in the State have consented to 
take the stump for this great cause, 
among these being Congressman 
John II. Small and ex-Governor Jar- 
vis, each giving an entire month of 
his time. There will also be large 
mectings of influential women to pro- 
mote the movement for the improve- 
ment and beautifying of rural school 
houses, most of which are the most 
unlovely places imaginable. 





To-day Cyrus B. Watson 
his services for the campaign. Of 
course Governor Aycock, Superin- 
tendent Joyner, President Winston 
and others will take the field for this 
sause. The great object will be to 
promote sentiment for local taxa- 
tion for schools, and for econsolida- 
tion of school districts, and also for 
better school houses. The school 
loan bill, now a law, will immensely 
promote this. The general campaign 
in the State will be conducted under 
the plan of campaign agreed on here 
a year The Southern Eduea- 
tion Board will furnish speakers free 


offered 


ago. 


of cost, having plenty of money to 
pay them, given by the Southern Ed- 
ucational Fund, through C. D. Me- 
Iver, for the sole purpose of econ- 
ducting 


such campaigns.—Raleigh 


Cor. Asheville Citizen. 





A THOUGHTFUL MAN. 


M. M. Austin of Winchester, Ind., 
knew what to do in the hour of need. 
His wife had such an unusual ease of 
stomach and liver trouble, physicians 
could not help her. He thought of 
and tried Dr. King’s New Life Pills 
and she got relief at once and was 
finally cured. Only 25e at all drug- 
gists. 


Tillman Case Continued. 
S. C., April 8.—J. H. 


Columbia, | 
not to-day. | 
| 


Tillman 


Before this point in the proceedings | 


was arraigned 


was reached an application was made 


for a continuance till July, and was | 
o 
ton) 


The 


ranted out of hand by Judge Klugh. | 


defense seemed to have evi- | 


| denee last night that this would be | 


the result of their application. The | 
continuance was asked on the ground 
of sickness of one of the witnesses, 
J. M. White, who is partially paral- 
yzed, and the absence from the State 
of Julia Roper, a trained nurse and 
near relative of Tillman. 





Western Union stock has broken 
three points since the Marconi wire- 
less company has signed a contract 
with the London Times for the trans- 
mission of news. The wire company 
stockholders fear the aggression of 
the wireless system. 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgl.. 


DWELLING house in the city 








SRE bur h . ° 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS of Elizabeth, N. J., built one 
| eee Pittsburgh hundred years ago, has always 
= Cincinnati e y & 3 7 
a been painted with Pure White Lead and 
ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY Linseed Oil—nothing else. 

BROOKLYN( : g ; 
gewerr ( "o™ There is not a crack, blister, blemish 
| ULSTER é ‘ P ait 
ial or imperfection of any kind in the paint. 
posi b chicago Makers of mixtures, beat this record if 
SHIPMAN 

COLLIER you can | 

MISSOURI . L J 
mms 0 Be sure the brand is right. Those in 
SOUTHERN ~ id “cc 
sour. 1ewisesnogco | Margin are genuine, and made by “old 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY = Covetand. Dutch process.” 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL yo. ‘ di . nti dd 
KENTUCKY yi cvitte. If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 





Wood’s Farm Seeds. 


Cow Peas ana 
Soja Beans 


Two of the most important crops 
for farmers everywhere. Write for 
leaflets entitled ‘* Soja Beans vs. 
Corn’? and ‘¢*Cow Peas—The 
Clover of The South,” giving 
special information about these 
crops. We carry large stocks of all 
SEASONABLE FARI1 SEEDS, 
Seed Corn, [lillet, Sorghums, 
Teosinte, Late Seed Pota- 
toes, Crimson Clover, 
Buckwheat, etc. 
Wood’s Seed Book and Special Circu- 


lars giving prices and seasonable in- 
formation, mailed free. 


T.W. Wood & Scns, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 





Ny 












[ AKC. | 


cartridges and shot shells 
are made in the largest and 
best equipped ammunition 
factory in the world. 


AMMUNITION 


of U. M. GC. make is now 
accepted by shooters as 
“the worlds standard’ for 
it shoots well in any gun. 





Your dealer sells it. 


The Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co. 


Bnicgeport, 


Gonn. 





Branch’s Genuine Rattlesnake 
WATERMELON SEED! 


Only Pure Strain in the United States, 
fu'ly selected. Kept PURE thirty-five years. No 
other variety grown on p antation of 1,500 acres, 
PURE SEED IMPOSSIBLE where different kiuds 
are grown. 1oz. 15c,,20z 25c. 44 Ib, 40c., % ib, 
65c..° 1 1b. $1.25, 10 Ibs,, $10.00, delivered, Remi: 
by registered letter, or money order. Send for 
seed annual Manual on melon culture, 10c, 

M.1I. BRANCH, 
Berzelia, Columbia Co., Geotrgia, 
Do you wish to put 


A Country Schosi—}>.* boy or girlin 
a quiet, inexpensive school ina healthy locality? 
Board and tuition $8 a month, 
EXTRAS—Music, $2.50 a month, 
and short hand, $2.00 a month, 
For further information address, 





Book-keeping 


MATTIE. J. CALDWELL, 





Lemon Springs, Moore Co., N. C, 




















The Tobacco Planters’ 


MUTUAL HAIL 0 FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, RALEIGH, N, C. 


ROOMS 3 and 4, 





- - - PULLEN BUILDING. 


We insure your crops against Loss or Damage by Des:ructive Hail. 
We are a Strictly Home Company, and do not belong to a Nortrern 


State. Artz, LossEs PaAip PROMPTLY _ 5 ; 





... RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED... 


O. L. JOYNER, Pres., E. A. TAYLOR, See’y., 
RALEIGH, North Carolina. 





A Certain 
Dividend Paying Investment 


In a Manufacturing Plant 


pleut where unlimited 


Would you invest your funds in a mannfacturing i 
output easily coined 


raw material is at hand, railrowl facilities ideal an 
into money, making profits certain and quick? 


Life Incomes Follow Wise Investments. 
We offer you just such an investment, where the profits to the investor 
will early reach 1% a month ou the face value of thesteck. We § 
are building a manufacturing plant where we have raw material on hand 
sufficient tosupply our mill for one year, output certain to yield a 
profit of $1,000 per day and our product in demand every 
where, Other investors have already subscribed sufficient funds to build 
the plant and only a small amount is still required as a surplus or working 
fond eat returns can be had from the smelters. An opportunity is offered 
you to invest in thestock, which will bay you an enormous rate of interest 
upon the amount of yourinvestment. Shares can now be bought at 


30 CENTS PER DOLLAR SHARE 


Machinery is being installed and when the mill is completed the shares will 
goto par and begin to earn dividends. 


e 
! tal 
Do not overlook this golden opportunity to make money withoutiisk. 
This stock will be withdrawn temporarily, perhaps permanently, from the 
market within the nearfuture. Write today for preompeds, telling 
about our group of mines and the ore already mined, the value of which has 
been calculated by test, by assay. 

MARK R. SHERMAN, Pres., SAMUEL W. WINN, Sec’y, EDWIN HEARTT, Treas. 

Bank Reference: Western State Bank, Chicago. 

Shares sold on the installment plan if desired; 25% down, 
26% thirty days, 50% sixty days. $30.00 buys 100 shares value $100.00; $60.00 
buys 200 shares, value $200.00; $120.00 buys 400 shares, value $400.00; $240.00 buys 
800 shares, value $800.00, and go on up. 


Manyare having shares reserved while getting money ready. Why not you? 


NATIONAL COLD & SILVER MININC CO., 
Sulte 129 70 La Salle 8t., CHICACO. & 














WITH 


DEAL DIRECT ‘re’ FACTORY 


Don’t pay retail price for carriages or harness. Write for our catalogue and 
learn about our system of selling direct from factory to customer, Two profits 
fre saved to you, Satisfaction is guaranteed, or you can return the purchase 
and we will pay freight charges both ways. We have the largest assortment, 
of buggies, surreys, phetons, carriages, and other high grade vehicles, as 
well as harness, horse rugs and other horse accessories, in America, 
Write for the catalogue to-day. 

THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY, 
Factory and General Office, COLUMBUS, 0. } Write to 
Western Office and Distributing House, ST. LOUIS, MO. J nearest office. 



















